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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 



IT was about a year ago and rather late in 
the afternoon. I was giving my living- 
room a thorough dusting, and singing, as 
I worked, a German song; yes, singing it as 
heartily and, with as much. enjoyment as if I 
were j ust ^nirtete^h, -instead- qi tii^t^ and — But 
that does liot belong here. 

As I. busied myself about the.roont, I came 
to an old-f^3lyoned bookcase wifliv glass doors. 
I have c3l}&A it these many year^-myo German 
empire, "ancj.: with good reason^; '^f or on its 
shelves areall-myjGefman boi^s that bear the 
names of many gf those whp> have helped to 
upbuild the noble empire of German thought. 
I opened both doors in order to look more 
closely at my favorites, which, more than once 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

in my life, have spoken to me with Pentacostal 
tongues from out the four quarters of the 
globe. I lingered with them and, while search- 
ing each shelf for dust, kept on singing. At 
last, well satisfied with myself and my work, 
I was about to close and lock the doors, when 
the old poet, Goethe, beckoned most enticingly 
from the upper shelf. Such an invitation from 

• 

such a master was not to be ignored. I took 
the book from its place, clapped the covers to- 
gether to see if a speck of dust might still be 
clinging to them, tiuned the pages, read here 
and there, a. /fine' sentiment, ttiought a few 
harmless^ thougfhts as I read, and closed the 
volume; to replace it — ^when behold f There 
fluttereg* ^rom between the pag6^ much as a 

withered -autumn leaf floats uncertainly hither 

.. ^^ '^^ ^ • . ■> • 

and thithet before it settles to earth, a visiting- 

'■'■'" *^\^ > ' ■ ' 

card slightly yellowed by Itrne. It fell at my 

feet. I picked it tip and reaci the name : Fried- 

rich von Ehrlingen. 

Oh, the witchcraft of the tiny black letters! 

For how much they are responsible in our 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

lives! For how much that is earnest, merry, 
joyful, refreshing, strengthening and uplifting, 
as well as for much that is foolish, unwise, 
tragic, depressing, sorrowful, painful and fate- 
ful. There stood the name in solid German 
type: Friedrich von Ehrlingen. 

The dust-cloth fell from my hand ; the song 
died on my lips. Half-mechanically I spoke 
the name aloud: "Friedrich von Ehrlingen." 
No, not one of his books was to be found in 
the old bookcase. Yet he had written many, 
and, according to his powers — ah, yes, accord- 
ing to his powers ! — ^had helped just a little to 
upbuild the intellectual empire of the Germans. 

Why wasn't there a single copy of his works 
among the others ? I know full well why. 

As I continued to stare at the little card, my 
eyes filled with tears, and through their bright 
prism I saw deep — and the black magic of the 
tiny letters was responsible also for this— deep 
and clear into a beautiful Past. 

I opened the large window in the living- 
room and sat down by it. An autumn wind 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

laden with moisture drew in softly. Before 
me, in the low pale sunshine of early fall, lay 
the mountain hamlet, nested deep in the still 
green chalice of the surrounding heights. 

"Why not?" I spoke to myself. "Why 
shouldn't the children of this world be g^ven 
the opportunity, at least once in their lives, to 
read the letters of an earnest man in order to 
see into life as it is and, perhaps, thank God 
that true romance, despite those who would 
make us believe to the contrary, has not wholly 
vanished from a bread - and - butter - earning 
world?" 

Realism? Naturalism? Symbolism? Ma- 
terialism? — foolishness, much of it, without 
end!' Life is and remains Life, ever old yet 
ever new; and the elements of Life likewise 
remain unchanged, however audacious man 
may juggle with their compounds, mix them 
in wrong proportion and, in the end, even 
please himself with the idea that he has 
kneaded out of his patent-labelled mixture an 
entirely new mass of flesh and blood and soul ! 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

Life ! This life of ours that is conceived in 
the desires of the flesh, born at the demand of 
souls, the cause of which lies deep in human 
pain or in an overwhelming surcharge of hu- 
nian joy — it is a tear; and like a tear it is a 
prism, through which, when the bright sun 
falls upon it, we may see the elemental colors 
in all their beauty, provided we know, in truth, 
how to see ; but in heavy weather and devastat- 
ing storms, such as surround the majority of 
mankind, it becomes clouded, dim, opaque; 
and, thus clouded, thus opaque, it offers — alas ! 
to a disappointed Humanity the eternal, un- 
solved riddle of existence. 

But Humanity is not therefore to be blamed, 
either for the riddle or its non-solution. 

I sat long at the window, thinking, think- 
ing. . . . 

At last, when the autumn wind had gone 
down, the pale sun set in low-hanging clouds, 
and the little village had begun to show here 
and there a glimmering light beneath the tow- 
ering heights that defined themselves black, 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

like silhouettes, against the clear northern 
heavens, I broke away from the dream-chains 
that held me. I rose, lighted a lamp, went to 
the old bookcase, opened a lower drawer and 
took out a package of letters. 

I sat down at my writing-table ; leaned both 
elbows on it; propped my head in the palms 
of my hands, and read and read until late into 
the night. 

" Why not ? " I said again as I finished the 
last letter, " it is but a year out of life." 



II 



I AM an American, yet not one of Amer- 
ica's daughters ever longed with such an 
intensity of imaginative desire to visit 
Germany, as I longed between my tenth and 
twentieth years. 

Why Germany in preference to all other 
lands ? 

I really do not know. Perhaps, because as 
a little child of seven or eight I had already 
read more than once, and made my own, An- 
dersen's Fairy Tales and Thomas Hood's Up 
the Rhine, However this may be, one thing 
is certain: from the time I discovered these 
books on the shelves of my father's old book- 
case, I dwelt in two quarters of the globe 
and lived a double life. One belonged to my 

everyday world (I am a Philadelphian) in 

« 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

which I spoke good English, attended school 
on weekdays, went to church on Sunday, and 
enjoyed life as best I could in the circum- 
stances. I say as best I could in the circum- 
stances; for early in life, too early to permit 
the full development of childish joys, the 
shadow of a great family loss fell upon my 
life, a shadow that has never been lifted. 

The other life belonged to the land of the 
Germans, wherein I felt perfectly at home so 
soon as I had said my prayer at Cousin Fanny's 
knee, and that sweet woman had kissed me 
good-night a dozen times. We were rather 
alone in the world. Cousin Fanny and I ; hence 
the many kisses on the part of each. 

But dearly as I loved my aunt, I confess 
I was always delighted when she closed my 
bedroom door and left me alone with my satis- 
fying dreams of German life: its sweet-smell- 
ing fir trees in its great forests, its fascinating 
old hunchbacked houses, its quiet waters stirred 
at times by " ugly ducklings," its wonderful 
Rhine and cloistered isles ( those who recall the 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

Epes Sargent edition of Hood, the set I dis- 
covered on my father's bookshelves, will re- 
member the exquisite frontispieces of Nonnen- 
werth and Oberwesel), on one of which I lived 
in imagination for a month. 

For a little girl who was city bred, it was 
a lovely world, bounded only by the wide, 
golden horizon of a child's imagination. 

Who has said it ? At this moment of writing 

I cannot recall — our own Lowell, possibly : 

• 
Still o'er the earth hastes Opportunity 

Seeking the hardy soul that seeks for her. 

But my Opportunity not only hastened to 
meet me, she fairly threw herself into my arms, 
and when I was just twenty-one. Cousin Fanny 
and I voyaged across the ocean for the pur- 
pose of materializing some of those beautiful 
day-and-night dreams of my childhood. 

What happened in the years of my girlhood, 
so far as my tentative heart affairs were con- 
cerned, can be of interest to no one. It not 
only suffices, it is reassuring to assert that, 
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A YEAR OUT OP LIFE 

heartfree and happy, I anticipated the new life 
which, in reality, was to be only a continuation 
of the old, charming unreality. 

A long summer in the Scottish Highlands 
about St. Fillans was the " vestibule of ap- 
proach *' to our foreign life; and no sooner had 
we crossed the North Sea and arrived in the 
city of Hanover, than I fell in love, or fancied 
it, with the whole system of German things 
in general and my own little world in par- 
ticular. 

We made our home in the family of Frau B. 
In this circle there were nine, including us: 
the mother, a widow ; a charming daughter, as 
good as she was beautiful ; a son at the Gymna- 
sium ; Uncle Eberhard, Frau B.'s only brother, 
a dignified Rittmeister out of service ; a young 
niece who had served already two years with 
an old Hessian princess as court lady and was 
spending her six months' leave of absence in 
Hanover; a fascinating little cousin, a pupil in 
the Higher Daughters' School; and Dorothea 
M., an heiress who had really not a true joy 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

in her life because she was in constant fear that 
some one might marry her for her money. 

Oh, that autumn and winter and spring in 
the old City on the Leine! Were ever nine 
months literally so crammed with music, danc- 
ing, study, chatting and delightful German 
gossip, skating, "coffees,' walks, talks, roast 
goose with plum stuffing (my favorite dish), 
market-days, fairs, theatre-going, Tivoli con- 
certs, fledgling lieutenants, grass-green young 
lawyers, German poetry, German literature, 
German enthusiasm — Schwarmerei, which in- 
cluded a certain kind of harmless sentimental- 
ity of which there seemed to be no end? 

Such a joy of living as there was in the 
stately old house on the Friedrich Strasse, 
Number — ! The first and second floors were 
occupied for a winter residence by a certain 
Baron L., the third and fourth by Frau B. Our 
three rooms were high up in the fourth story, 
rhe house was flanked by two octagonal 
towers, and our small sitting-room was in the 
turret of one of them. From our five casement 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

windows, narrow and high, we had a fine view 
westward over the wide Marsh and northward 
toward the town and the ancient Market 
Church. 

How I loved that comer tower-room! On 
more than one bitter winter night I have crept 
out of my pudgy German bed, slipped into 
kimono and bed slippers, tiptoed to the little 
turret, sat down by the monumental white 
porcelain stove, that still radiated heat from 
the morning's fire of peat and briquettes, and, 
in the deep stillness of midnight, listened for 
the horn from the tower of the ancient Market 
Church. Its powerful blast, at the expense 
of the watchman's lungs, assured all burghers, 
good, bad, and indifferent, that the city was 
safe at that hour from fire and brand. 

The Hans Andersen's dreams were being re- 
alized, and I was happy in their realization. 

Every alternate afternoon I attempted some 
solid private work with a friend of Uncle 
Eberhard's, Professor F. But, best of all, 
Uncle Eberhard himself used to join us every 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

Saturday evening in the cozy turret-room, and 
the hours from eight to ten we marked as gold- 
en in our German calendar. Cousin Fanny and 
I used to wonder why he never had married. 
He was so handsome: straight, tall, blond, 
with a military bearing that no civilian's coat* 
could disguise. He was, perhaps, the highest 
type of a German gentleman. Through him— 
and what is better as a transmitter of the best 
of human intelligence and genius, than an in- 
telligent, responsive Human ? — I came to know 
something of the best of German thought and 
German life. 

The short winter days were full to overflow- 
ing with work and pleasure. I had some good 
joys, and the memory of them can never be 
taken from me. 

Among them was the walk home, just be- 
fore Christmas, after leaving Professor F.'s 
musty library and his drone of Causal Sub- 
junctive — ^little I cared for it ! — ^by the way of 
the old market-place. I loved to lose myself 
and my American identity in the throngs about 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

the booths, the snow thick on their fir-thatched 
tops where they stood in a miniature forest of 
Christmas trees. I loved to make my way out 
of the crowded market-place, speed down the 
long solitude of the Friedrich Strasse, round 
the corner, come out upon the desolate expanse 
of the frozen Marsh, over which the dark form 
of a belated skater could be seen skimming 
homeward, and enjoy, by contrast, the bright 
gleam of Cousin Fanny's lamp illumining the 
five windows in the turret, and the library light 
just under it, filling the room with a ruddy 
glow from beneath its crimson shade. 

What fun we had together at that coflfee 
hour! And how we laughed at the little 
cousin, generally the gayest of all, when, upon 
coming in one afternoon after two hours' skat- 
ing on the Marsh, she informed the assem- 
bled family — and with entire earnestness, be- 
tween two bites of cake and a second cup 
of coffee — that, during the night, she had 
fallen a prey to a kind of pleasing pessimistic 
melancholy! This state of mind she desig- 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

nated WeltschmerZj world-pain — a condition of 
things unknown to a healthy American girl 
of eighteen. 

In love, world-pain, paying court, butterfly, 
Schwarmerei — ^these words I heard so often 
from the red lips of those pretty, capable Ger- 
man girls, that, at last, I felt I could fall in love 
with the first man at hand, were he only Uncle 
Eberhard, or Fritz, Anna's seventeen-year-old 
brother. Naturally, I, too, intended to marry 
some time — ^that was my inheritance as a girl — 
and many a delightful hour I dedicated to the 
contemplation of this charming consummation. 
Moreover, it was a firm article in my creed 
that every new acquaintance of the masculine 
gender might be the possible One. But to talk so 
much about the matter, to caress it, as it were, 
on all its many sides, never occurred to me. 

Oh, those dear girls! How provoked they 
were with me because I made fun — ^and in cold 
blood — of their exaggerated, sentimental fond- 
ness for Heine's morbid love-fancies! There 
they sat, warm and cozy after an hour of 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

skating on the Marsh, drinking their good Ger- 
man coffee and eating their German cakes with 
appetites sharpened by the wholesome exercise, 
while Dorothea M., the heiress, read Heine 
aloud to them ! I can see them now before me, 
all three, hanging with their very souls, be- 
tween coffee and cream-cakes, on Dorothea's 
melodious voice as she declaimed with tragic 
earnestness the lines that picture ghouls, 
graves, death-dances, ghosts of old loves and 
ravings of — let us say an " attack of nerves " 
on the poet's part. As the lugubrious pessim- 
ism came to an end, the little cousin sighed and 
appealed to me: 

" Now, Nathalie, isn't that wonderfully 
beautiful ? " 

" It doesn't strike me so, for it isn't my idea 
of being made love to; but it may be yours, 
and tastes may differ without breaking friend- 
ships." 

" But, Nathalie Felton ! " they screamed in 
protesting chorus; then were dumb through 
sheer amazement and vexation. 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

And I laughed at them ; laughed so heartily 
that, in the end, they had to laugh with me. 
It struck me as too utterly comical — ^the dead 
earnest expression on the faces of those four 
girls, every one of whom was fairly efferves- 
cing with the spirits of the new wine of life, 
as they listened to Master Heine's ample pro- 
vision of opened graves, lost loves and broken 
hearts. 

" Well, you see, Nathalie," the young court 
lady said as soon as she regained breath, " we 
expect too much of you. You simply can't un- 
derstand an)rthing like that just because you 
are an American. They say Americans, on the 
whole, have very little deep feeling." 

" Perhaps we haven't, and then again per- 
haps we have; anyway, we don't require such 
expression for it ! " I dared say not another 
word, for every pin-feather on my American 
Eagle was at that moment standing on end; 
that is, if eagles have pin-feathers. I'm not 
strong in ornithology. 

Upon this statement there ensued such a dic- 
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tionary war of words that Uncle Eberhard, who 
had Hstened in silence to Heine and our dis- 
cussion of sentiment, felt it his duty to pro- 
claim a truce, and proposed to take us to the 
theatre to see Haase in his principal roles. 

Then there was rejoicing! A scurrying to 
don our prettiest gowns — for Uncle Eberhard 
had a box for the season — and general prepa- 
ration for an evening of pure enjoyment. 

" Uncle Eberhard," I whispered, as, two 
hours later, I sat beside him in the box, " I 
hcpi/e feeling, haven't I? And I am sympa- 
thetic even if Fm not sentimentally inclined? '' 

" You possess something finer, Fraulein Na- 
thalie ; for you have real sentiment, and a depth 
of it, too," he answered earnestly; and there 
was such a loyal, true-hearted look in his blue 
eyes as he spoke that I couldn't help wondering 
whether I hadn't fallen in love just the least 
bit in the world with this charming, fifty-year- 
old German gentleman, or, at least, mightn't 
be going to! But the very next moment I 
forgot this touch of sentimentality, for that 
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night Haase was to play La Joie Fait Peur, 
and when he entered as the old family servant 
carrying a basket of vegetables, I fell artistic- 
ally in love with him on the spot. 

When there was no star from Vienna, Ber- 
lin, or Hamburg, like Haase and Barnay, vis- 
ible on the rather narrow horizon of provincial 
Hanover, there was always a feast of music, 
both symphony and chamber. I shall never 
forget an evening with Johannes Brahms. 
Then, for the first time, I heard his Liebes- 
lieder to which he played the accompaniment, 
and his great concerto in D minor. Uncle 
Eberhard played it for me piecemeal after- 
wards, if without the aid of orchestra. Thus, 
little by little, through hearing and seeing the 
best, I began to understand somewhat better 
the humanizing influence of the true German 
intellect and the heart that feeds it, and to 
comprehend, in a measure, why the Land of 
the Germans offers to the universal spirit of 
humanity certain enjoyments that are not to 
be found elsewhere. 
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A YEAR OUT OF LIFE 

A joyful winter, and full of the true joy of 
living; none the less joyful when there was 
no thought of venturing out into the cold and 
storm. Then Cousin Fanny and I spent the 
evening alone in the cozy turret-room, chatting 
in the lamplight of all our interests, reading 
German and American newspapers, German 
novels, and letters from home. And when the 
wind, rising in its winter might, drove the 
snow mingled with sleet against the panes, we 
sat down beside each other on the ample Ger- 
man sofa, and, clasping hands, spoke and 
thought of our friends in dear America 
as well as of the lovely family life we had 
daily before our eyes in distant Germany. 

But this is not a chronicle of our nine 
months in Hanover. That would fill a volume. 
I may add, however, that in the springtime we 
had one great pleasure : we used to walk out to 
Herrenhausen, home of those queer old Eng- 
lish Elector kings who ruled over our own 
great-great-great-grandfathers, and there, on 
the steps of their open-air theatre, under the 
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very same old chestnuts that had shaded them, 
surrounded by the self-same old statues, black- 
ened and mutilated, we spent the spring morn- 
ings with our Thackeray! 

And with that German spring came other 
joys. Among them I may mention only one, 
memorable to me now and ever for the multiple 
impressions I received from it, and because, 
at that time, there was spun for me a filmy 
thread of fate that will hold in memory, and 
with the strength of a cable, so long as life 
shall last. 

One evening, in the long twilight of early 
May, I went alone into the Garden church- 
yard to find Lotte's grave — Goethe's Lotte, 
whom he has immortalized in Werther. Per- 
sonally, I have always felt that if Werther, 
when he discovered he was in love with an- 
other man's fiancee, could have sprinted a mile 
or two up some convenient Alp, or been made 
half-back on a good football team, he would 
have developed sufficient backbone to with- 
stand his cowardice. Lotte, however, has al- 
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ways been to me the sympathetic figure, and 
her bread-and-butter-cutting of the finest. At 
all events, I wanted to find her grave before 
I left Hanover. 

I sought for a while, but in vain. It was 
growing dark beneath the trees. The time, 
the neglected graves, the unkempt paths, the 
lack of blossoming shrub and spring flowers, 
oppressed me. I came to a lodge and rapped. 
A casement window in a gable was opened. A 
girl thrust out her head. 

"What is wanting?" 

" Can you show me Lotte's grave — Goethe's 
Lotte?" 

" To be sure." 

It was but a step from the lodge. Like 
the others it was neglected ; nothing but weeds 
g^ew about the blackened stone. I could just 
read the name in the falling dusk: Charlotte 
Kestner, horn Buff. 

Goethe's Lotte! Known to us because a 
poet loved her with a poet's love, fleeting, and 
half in the imagination. I broke a weed — 
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there was nothing better — for remembrance. 
A sickly yellow juice oozed from the stem. It 
was too forcible a reminder of decay and the 
"earth to earth." I flung it away; but, at 
that very moment, when the thought of death 
struck sharp upon my own superabundant vi- 
tality of youth, a note, melodiously pure, ethe- 
really penetrating, sounded in the trees just 
above my head. It was prolonged for a few 
seconds, then it broke into runs of melody 
that soared and soared into the falling night 
until the tones seemed to me, at least, pro- 
phetic of all unuttered aspirations to immor- 
tality. 

It was my first nightingale, an event in the 
most prosaic life. His song filled the dusk in 
the old Garden churchyard, and its music glo- 
rified for me the grave of Goethe's Lotte, its 
neglect, its sickly weeds, its intimations of all 
that weighs us down with foreboding. 

As I came down the Friedrich Strasse after- 
wards, I looked up at the library windows. In 
the twilight, I could see four girls' heads lean- 
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ing far out of the open casements. What did 
it mean ? A cab passed me and drove quickly 
along the street. I hurried into the house and 
up two flights of stairs. I noticed that the 
Baron's rooms were brilliantly lighted. The 
lamp on the landing, also, was ablaze, and by 
it I saw something white at the turn of the 
first flight. I went down a few steps and 
picked it up. It was a visiting-card, the thin 
protecting piece of tissue paper still clinging to 
it. I removed it and read the name : Friedrich 
von Ehrlingen. 

I gloated over my find, for I connected it 
immediately with the girls at the window. I 
meant to tease' them with it. As I entered the 
library Anna was just lighting the lamp. A 
chorus of exclamation and demand greeted 
me: 
" O Nathalie, did you see him ? " 
" If you'd only come two minutes sooner ! '* 
" What if you'd met him in the hall ! " 
" We've been watching an hour for him to 
come out." 
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" The governess told Anna they were ex- 
pecting hhn this afternoon. 

I fairly screamed to make myself heard. 

" Who ? What ? Do speak one at a time." 
But, as usual, they all spoke at once. 

" The author — Friedrich von Ehrlingen. 
The one you heard Uncle Eberhard asking the 
Baron about the other evening. He's Lieuten- 
ant M.'s cousin. Of course, you haven't read 
him yet." 

I laughed at their excitement. 

" Well, girls, I believe you could schwdrmen 
over an)rthing after this. Do you mean to say 
that you can rave so over a man you don't even 
know ? " 

Why, of course ! " in chorus. 
And is that all you have to rave over! 
Then I'm better off than you, for I have his 
card as a souvenir ! " 

With that I waved my bit of pasteboard 
high over their heads and rushed up stairs be- 
fore they had time to give chase. I showed it 
to Cousin Fanny, told her what the girls had 
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said, slipped it into the first bcx)k at hand and — 
forgot it. 

A week after we left the home of the 
Georges for Cassel. 

At first we were thoroughly homesick in 
the lovely town on the Fulda. We missed the 
attractive family life, into which we two soli- 
taries had been set for so many months, and 
every member of it in particular. Yet Cassel 
is so beautiful — a city set on a hill that cannot 
be hid — that, gradually, the beauty of its site, 
its magnificent park and wooded heights made 
their charm felt, and to such an extent that, 
instead of staying there one week, as we orig- 
inally intended, we remained two months. We 
tried to wean ourselves from the old City on 
the Leine and accustom ourselves to living 
again with no others than our two selves in 
this interesting land, so rich in art and natural 
beauty, in tradition, history and books. 

Many a morning Cousin Fanny and I used 
to browse in the old library of this Hessian- 
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land, nipping at ancient and modem, finding, 
most unexpectedly, sweet English croppings in 
first editions of Beaumont and Fletcher! One 
whole forenoon we gave to reading the orig- 
inal diaries of those Hessian officers, hirelings 
of Great Britain, who fought against us in 
that far-off youthful struggle of my own land. 
Once we were permitted to turn the pages of 
the ancient book that contains the thousand- 
year-old Hildebrand's Song, that magnificent 
echo of the militant and migrating Teutonic 
hordes. 

The director was most courteous and kind, 
often placing at our disposal books for refer- 
ence, of which, without his aid, we should have 
been ignorant. One of them was a recently 
published History of German Myths, I asked 
him a casual question in r^ard to it: 

" Has it ever been translated ? " 

" No, It's a new book." 

" Do you think I might attempt it ? " This 
was asked on the impulse of the moment. 

" Why not? It would be delightful work." 
3 27 
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What must I do to obtain permission ? *' 
Nothing more simple : write to the author 
and send the letter to him in care of his pub- 
lishers." 

" Thank you, I will." 

Oh, that / will! 

It is such a marvellously true and finite ex- 
pression of an infinite and human idea, that 
portrayal by the old Greeks of the spinning, 
twisting and sundering Fates at work upon 
the threads of individual existence. I have 
looked at Michael Angelo's painting of those 
Three Sisters of Destiny, until I have felt my 
spirit weaken within me, and, as it were, stag- 
ger before its awful suggestiveness of human 
impotence in the affairs of life. For its mean- 
ing is broadened and deepened as we look 
upon it. It is not the spinning, twisting and 
sundering of the life-thread alone, but the in- 
extricable interweaving of all the threads of 
fate that go to the making of individual expe- 
rience. In such a broad interpretation we lose 
ourselves in infinitude. 
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Yet the process appears to be so simple ! We 
catch at a thread, unthinking, unknowing — un- 
aware, even, whence the raw material for it 
has been produced ; but, at least it is a thread, 
whereon we may hang the long-deferred ful- 
filment of a hope, the realization of some ideal, 
the satisfaction of some legitimate desire. We 
believe it to have been spun for us, and for us 
alone, in the silences of existence, in the secret 
places of the ordained. We grasp it with sin- 
gle-heartedness of purpose, only to find, to our 
amazement, our lives inextricably entwisted 
with another's, or others'! only to lose our- 
selves in bewilderment of circumstance and 
consequent pain and rebellion; only to draw a 
long breath of relief when, at last, the thread, 
entwisted as it is, is severed, and we are free 
to fulfil again the merciful behest of our hu- 
manness: to stretch forth our hand and, with 
unbounded hope and undaunted heart, catch 
anew at another film of longed-for real- 
ization. 

Oh, the infinite mercy of this behest ! Only 
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a wiser Will than ours could have framed it 
for us, the earth-born. 

And it was in this ancient Hessian land that 
I, an American girl, reached out to catch at a 
little thread of fate, a mere cobweb of a thread, 
that swung enticingly before my eyes in the 
old national library at Cassel — 3, little thread 
of work, or so I thought at the time. 

To four things my heart has ever warmed 
with a kind of spontaneous combustion: a lit- 
tle child, an open fire, a faithful dog, and a 
good book. 

To four things my spirit has always leaped 
in quick response : a friend's voice, the sympa- 
thetic word buttressed by the helpful deed, the 
cry of the Human, and the daily miracle of 
Life through Love. 

Given this multiple of two times four, and 
life, in spite of its drawbacks, fills itself with 
interests. Not that I have ever had all these 
interests at once; but two or three of them 
have always been available, for they belong to 
the sum total of the common things of life. 
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In Cassel it happened to be a bcx)k that gave 
zest ! I say " happened " ; but — ! 

Now I asked that question about the trans- 
lation without ever having had a thought of 
doing any. Why I asked it, I don't know. 
But, having asked it, the idea fascinated me. 
It was something new. I proposed to myself 
to translate the two volumes and make them 
known to both America and England. Mean- 
while, I could fill a portion of my time, which, 
now that I had no regular lessons, no talks 
with Uncle Eberhard, no walks with the girls 
and no nonsense with them, threatened to hang 
a bit heavy on my hands, with some regular 
work that should enlarge my Sphere of Influ- 
ence (!), increase my knowledge of German, 
and improve my English written expression. 

A girl's dream, surely, with no foundation 
save the enthusiasm bom of a momentary im- 
pulse. 

That very day I sent my short note to the 
celebrated author. Afterwards, I purchased 
his work and read it! And, as I read, slowly 
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but very surely, a literary pall descended upon 
my usually good spirits. It was so heavy, so 
dense, that not even the swans on the lake in 
Karlsaue, nor the joyous music of the garrison- 
band that played in a lower street beneath our 
balcony, nor the drives with some English 
friends through the Valley of the Fulda, could 
dissipate it. 

What if he were to say Yesl And I had 
made the discovery that I knew far too little 
to attempt to translate such a work! For, to 
do it justice, I must be able to go to the root 
of the German language ; must be cognizant of 
the very soils that nourished it, as well as of 
every branch, every bud, every leaf-stalk, every 
flower of the perfect whole. 

They were as ten months, those ten days. 
Then his answer came. He had waited, he 
wrote, to hear from a learned coadjutor in 
England who wished to undertake the trans- 
lation; had that gentleman not written his de- 
cision in the affirmative, I should have had the 
opportunity, etc. 
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I breathed freely for the first time in ten 
days, and thanked God that there was a learned 
coadjutor alive in England at that moment to 
save me the humiliation of confessing such 
wholesale ignorance— and I an American! I 
devoutly hoped his learned life might be spared 
to complete the voluminous whole. 

That very afternoon, Cousin Fanny and I 
celebrated my release from prospective fame 
and my escape from humiliation, by going up 
to Wilhelmshohe, and, in reckless thankfulness 
of spirits, unmindful of consequences in the 
flesh, drinking, each of us, two cups of German 
coffee, and eating between us a half-dozen 
" wind-bags " — ^puffs filled with whipped 
cream — ^to which Cousin Fanny likened my 
whilom inflated literary aspirations. I was 
humble and glad enough at the moment to 
accept this with a good grace. 

But I had caught at the thread, and it would 
not let me go ! Unwittingly, I was already 
hopelessly entangled. Sometimes I say, even 
now, to myself : " Oh, why did I stretch out 
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my hand to grasp it! Why did I not let it 
go when grasped ? " Yet with the utterance 
of the thought comes the realization that I 
could neither help reaching out for it, nor, 
of my own will, drop it when once caught. 
The spinning thereof was begun long be- 
fore I was aware, and the stuff therefor 
must continue to be drawn from the distaff 
of Life. 

The next day I went down Upper King 
Street to a certain delicatessen shop, known to 
all good citizens of Cassel for its Wiesbaden 
preserves, palate-tickling liver-sausage and in- 
comparable pumpernickel. Some American 
friends were expected that afternoon, and we 
were preparing a little treat to mark the event 
— something between a German " coffee " and 
an American " high tea," to be served from 
the round table on our balcony. 

There were several customers in the shop, 
and, while waiting my turn, I took up a news- 
paper from the counter and read, as I did fre- 
quently, the literary column. There I found 
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a short article laudatory of a new book by 
Friedrich von Ehrlingen. 

Where had I heard that name ? In a second 
it came to me: I saw the four heads, brown 
and golden, thrust far out of the library win- 
dows of the noble old house in the Friedrich 
Strasse; I saw the carriage rolling rapidly 
down the street, the little card on the landing. 

" The very one ! " I said to myself, and 
smiled at my thoughts. 

On my way back to the hotel, I stopped at a 
bookstall where I had purchased the History 
of German Myths. 

" Have you Friedrich von Ehrlingen's latest 
work?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" ril take a copy." 

" Here it is." 

"How much?" 

" Five marks." 

" Oh, but that's dear for such a thin book ! " 

" Yes, but he can command it." 

" Is he popular then ? " 
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" With a certain class, yes." 

" Thank you." 

I hurried on to the hotel with my basket of 
delicatessen in one hand and Friedrich von 
Ehrlingen's Tales in the other. 

Late that evening, after our friends had 
gone, I took the little book and sat down to 
read it. The balcony doors were open. The 
moonlight, sifting through the June foliage of 
a great linden, that stood at the street comer, 
cast small, tremulous shadows on the bal- 
cony floor and railing. Beneath, in the beer- 
garden of the hotel, some Tyrolese were sing- 
ing their folk-songs. Over and over again, as 
I read the opening pages of the pathetic story 
of the first Tale, the scene of which was laid 
in the Dolomites, the melody of the exquisite 
lyrics rose from the garden, now low, now 
swelling to an outburst of passionate longing, 
now sinking to the deep tender undertone which 
only the trained voices of men can give forth. 

I read until I finished the five Tales. 

The next morning, I sent an English note to 
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Friedrich von Ehrlingen, a duplicate of the 
request I wrote to the author of the Myth 
History. As before, I sent it in care of the 
publishers. 

" ril try again, Cousin Fanny," I said, as 
I went out to post it ; " this is something I can 
do ; anyway, no harm can come of it, whether 
he says yes or no. Fve directed him to send 
his answer care of Baring Brothers, London. 
But we shall be in Baden-Baden before I 
get it." 

Sure enough, during the remaining two 
weeks in Cassel I heard nothing from him, 
and we left in the first days of July for the 
Black Forest. 



Ill 



I HAVE forgotten the date of his first 
note, nor can I recall distinctly its con- 
tents. The note itself has disappeared, 
is lost, or, perhaps, was given to our banker's 
wife in Baden-Baden for the sake of the auto- 
graph. It is not in the original package. But 
I have a dim recollection that it contained a 
few lines to the effect that permission would be 
given me to translate the work under certain 
conditions, these conditions not being stated. 
What those conditions were, I wrote immedi- 
ately to ascertain. More than this I cannot 
recall, either of his first note* or of my answer, 
which was in English. But the following is in 
answer to that second note of mine. 

I read it to Cousin Fanny as we sat over 
our afternoon coffee at one of the small tables 
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on the terrace before the Conversation House. 
The band was playing. The froth of the 
Baden world had come to the surface, as was 
its wont late on those summer afternoons, and 
the dark surrounding heights of the Black 
Forest sent the healing balsam of their pines 
down into the lungs of the cosmopolitan human 
stream that surged along the Lichtenthal Allee 
— ^a veritable Peter's Vision of Humanity, as, 
even then, I perceived it to be. 

"Berlin, 17. 8. 90. 

"Very Esteemed Fraulein: 

" Continue to write your letters in English, 
but permit me to answer you in German. You 
are not to be offended with me because this 
answer comes rather late; but my children's 
governess, who was taken ill at the watering- 
place, has gone home on leave of absence, and 
as I have my little ones with me all day now 
— ^and love to— the time for writing is scant 
enough. 

" Now, so far as your efforts with C. and H. 
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are concerned, in all probability they will re- 
main fruitless, because they come from a 
novice. So far as I know, not one of my books 
has appeared in English. As a rule, whenever 
I publish something, a half-dozen ladies of 
your nationality make themselves known to me 
with the urgent request for permission to trans- 
late the latest as well as the earlier works into 
the universal language of Albion. 

" My answer is always the same : Who will 
print and publish the translation ? And, there- 
upon, there is always, sooner or later, silence. 
Their good intentions find no customer who 
places sufficient trust in their actual powers 
of accomplishment; and so long as there are 
only English ladies, and no English publishers, 
to interest themselves in your most humble 
servant's work, I fear the amateurish par- 
tiality they evince will lead to no practical 
results. 

" Why I should place more trust in you, in 
regard to your good intentions, than in your 
predecessors, I really do not know. Probably 
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the style of your letters is responsible for it. 
But that is neither here nor there ! Vm going 
to make you this proposition: go to work, 
without much ado, and without waiting for 
C. and H/s answer, and render into English 
those of my works which you like best, or 
which you think best suited for translation. 
Then inform me of the result. I am not with- 
out connections in England, and, perhaps, it 
will be less difficult for me to place the work 
than for you, provided that I agree to the 
translation, which, of course, you do not doubt 
— ^nor, indeed, do I. 

" Answer soon, and accept the assurance of 
my most distinguished regard. 

" Friedrich von Ehrungen." 

" What do you think of that. Cousin Fan- 
ny? " I demanded, after I had puzzled out the 
meaning from writing that was comparable to 
the fine work of monks in missal manuscripts, 
with abbreviations borrowed from modern 
shorthand superimposed. 
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" Rather doubtful outlook for the fame, isn't 
it, dear?" 

" But he takes me for an Englishwoman ! " 

" To be sure ; but you didn't inform him to 
the contrary, did you ? " 

" No, but I will this very night. I'm not 
going to be classed with the English prede- 
cessors, would vou ? " 

" Not if I knew it! " Cousin Fanny smiled 
what I call her equivocal smile. It always 
gently exasperates me. 

" Now, Cousin Fanny, tell me this minute 
what you mean by that. You're laughing at 



me. 



((' 



^Not I ; /i^ is the one who is doing the laugh- 
ing at you, my dear." 

" I know it." I spoke dubiously and with a 
note of discouragement in my voice. Then I 
blazed out a bit: 

"Just look at that fine little thread of 
irony running straight through everything! 
Even to his ' distinguished regard,' ' universal 
language of Albion,' * amateurish partiality 
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evinced ' ! And what's the style of my notes, 
rd like to know? Notes, mind you, Cousin 
Fanny, not letters. And look at the way he 
tosses things off: 'That's neither here nor 
there ' ! It may not be very much there, but 
it's a good deal here ; I'll let him know that in 
a quiet way. And I'm to set about translating 
works, Cousin Fanny; not work, but plural 
works. Think of that! I don't know his 
works, only this one solitary one ; and he ends 
with a proviso that might bring all my labor 
to naught. Well, I never ! " 

Cousin Fanny laughed aloud. 
He has put you on your mettle, Nathalie." 
But I don't want to be put on my mettle ; 
it's too hot to make the exertion. The idea of 
his thinking I'm going to work Hke a day 
laborer in August ! " 

" Well, what are you going to do about it? 
You can't ignore the fact that you wrote him 
for permission to do some translating." 

" I know that ; but, in the first place, I'll in- 
form him that I'm an American ; that will put 
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things on a different basis, I fancy. Then Til 
translate that Httle poem in the first tale; it 
looks easy and there is the encouragement of 
a broad white margin. Til put it into blank 
verse, for I could never rhyme it. And as 
for C. and H.'s answer, I shall do as I please 
about waiting for it. There, I feel better." 
I always do after having what I call " sput- 
tered " to Cousin Fanny. She understands 
me. 

" Don't you think it was a premature move- 
ment on your part, my dear, to write to C. and 
H. and ask them if they would take a transla- 
tion of the Tales before you had attempted 
the translation, and without having had any 
definite permission from Herr von Ehr- 
lingen ? " 

" Perhaps it was. But, an)rway, it will start 
an interest at both ends— don't you see ? With 
the author in Germany and the publishers in 
England; and that leaves me to — to—" A 
well-known prince, a potentate in diplomacy, 
hobbled past at that moment and supplied me 
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with an idea — " to hold the balance firmly be- 
tween the powers." 

Cousin Fanny laughed again. 

" A dangerous position for America, my 
dear." 

" Not a bit ; don't you worry ! FU look out 
for America. Let's go up to the Conversation 
House and look over the new arrivals on the 
list." 

It was a piece of good luck to find that 
evening at our banker's a letter from the Eng- 
lish publishers. Afterwards I burned the mid- 
night oil — in truth, for we used lamps in 
Baden-Baden — to good advantage. By eleven 
I finished translating the little poem into Eng- 
lish blank verse ; by twelve the letter was writ- 
ten and off my mind, and, together with the 
poem, went in the next morning's mail to dis- 
tant Berlin. 

I wonder how many hours elapsed after it 
had been received before it was answered? 
Very few, as Cousin Fanny and I reckoned 
afterwards. 
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" Berlin. 23. 8. 90. 

" My Dear Fraulein : 

" Many thanks for all the trouble you are 
taking with the Tales. I had a hearty laugh 
over C. and H/s error. Thus far you have 
managed everything right wisely and well; 
and now I shall have to trust your work, 
whether or no. So, good luck, Miss Nathalie, 
and beg^n right bravely ! You have done quite 
right in putting the poem into blank verse. 
True, as a general thing, I can't abide un- 
rhymed verse; but here the matter paramount 
is to render the meaning and the sentiment as 
accurately as possible; and in that, it seems 
to me, you have succeeded well. 

" I am not a connoisseur in English, and my 
judgment is perhaps restricted when it is a 
question of my own work, but your translation 
has appealed to me in that it gives our Grer- 
man milieu, and I believe it will convey to 
others a correct idea of what I intended to say. 

" Some time, later on, I will enter more par- 
ticularly into details. For to-day I will permit 
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myself to note only this : the first line does not 
sound quite right, and the first phrase does 
not render perfectly the humorous meaning of 
which the German reader is aware in the use 
of it. Now, many critical people have said that 
there was not precisely any need of placing 
many of my books in the hands of school girls. 
This reproach is absurd ; yet I do not deny that 
I have treated themes and portrayed char- 
acters which do not belong in the nursery. 
In any case, our excellent C. was in error, and 
my allusion in the poem refers to this opinion 
people have of me. I must ask, also, if the 
literal translation of * Schatz ' as * treasure ' 
gives the correct meaning. This is a word of 
endearment. I think in a like case the Eng- 
lish would say * darling.' But Fm not sure, 
and appeal to the linguistic ability of my most 
esteemed translator. 

" It was most kind of you to write me vol- 
untarily a few words in regard to yourself and 
your eflforts. If I can be of any help to you in 
Germany, in the matter of people and books, 
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I am ready to give it. But first and foremost, 
persevere in what you have undertaken; that 
is to say, in the translation of the little Tales. 
And, afterwards, I should like to have you at- 
tempt Tatters. Do you know that book? 

" How long are you going to stay in Baden- 
Baden ? 

" To judge from what you allege, you seem 
to be, in respect to your person and your sex, a 
paragon of learnedness. I congratulate you 
upon having obtained favor. But, did I read 
aright? *I have never laughed.' Never 
laughed! From eighteen to twenty-one? That 
would be strange ! If this be the case, you have 
much to retrieve, and I heartily wish you may 
be successful in your undertaking. 

" With many greetings, I remain 

" Yours most respectfully and sincerely, 

" Friedrich von Ehrlingen." 

I liked this letter; that is, up to a certain 
point; but once that point was reached, I fin- 
ished with a revulsion of feeling which boded 
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little good to the author and the translation of 
his works. It was that last paragraph : " To 
judge from what you allege, you seem to be, 
in respect to your person and your sex, a para- 
gon of leamedness." 

A paragon of leamedness ! I ! ! Now, I had 
allied nothing from which he could infer 
anything of the sort. I wrote him a page 
and a half in English. I told him of the 
English publisher's laughable error in regard 
to his works — ^he had mistaken them from my 
meagre description for juveniles — ^and I gave 
him a few personal data. I was an American 
instead of an Englishwoman ; I was twenty- 
one years old ; I was in Germany to study Ger- 
man and see something of the country ; I stated 
my few qualifications in English, and they were 
few indeed, thinking that, possibly, they might 
give him a little solid ground for the partial 
trust he expressed in my good intentions. But 
of " leamedness " I had not written, nor had 
I thought or intimated anything which could 
be construed into that. Leamedness ! Oh, no ! 
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There was nothing of the learned in me, nor 
had there been around me in my short life- 
time. 

I got this letter in the forenoon, on my way 
back from the Swiss goatherd's hut where I 
had been to drink my morning's cup of ewe's 
milk. I turned again into the Lichtenthal 
Allee and betook myself to the wooded slope 
behind the Conversation House. There I sat 
down on a convenient seat and, with effort, 
made out the most of this epistle. Some words 
I failed to decipher, some expressions to trans- 
late, and I determined to ask our banker's wife, 
with whom we had rooms, to help me to read 
it in its entirety. But that last paragraph I 
read word for word. It gave me food for re- 
flection. 

What qualifications had I, in fact, for at- 
tempting anything in this world? An educa- 
tion in the modern sense ? Oh, no ! 

I laid the letter on the bench, and, clasping 
my hands about my knees, looked across the 
Valley of the Oos to the dark, fir-covered 
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slopes, lying cool in the morning lights, of the 
mountains behind the Old Castle. But I was 
not seeing them — not with the mind's eye. 
That was fixed upon sbmething in my early 
years, before the shadow fell. 

I saw the little library in my childhood's 
home in North Eighth Street, the leather-cov- 
ered couch beneath the open window, that was 
slightly darkened by the one black-heart cherry 
tree in our back yard, and the slow-falling 
petal-flakes drifting in upon the cushions, one 
or two settling at intervals upon the pages of 
the large, green-covered book that lay opened 
on one of them, and kneeling before this im- 
provised reading-desk my own small, seven- 
year-old self. 

It was a wonderful book, and unpartisan, 
that Anecdotes, Poetry and Incidents of the 
War, put into my hands, which at that time 
were not large enough to hold it — Whence the 
kneeling at the couch — by my father, while 
the echoes of that war were still reverberating, 
but ever more and more faintly. I recall that, 
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in his large and truest patriotism, he taught 
me to honor all who fought for a principle, 
whether mistaken or otherwise. 

" I want you to love your Country — al- 
ways," my father said to me once, as I sat on 
his Igiee : his arm was around me and his fine 
face smiling down into mine ; " to know your 
Bible as well as your grandmother does, and 
to love Shakespeare as well as I love him." 

Often, in thought, I have compared these 
requirements with the educational demands of 
these last two decades. 

To love my Country ! Indeed, I did love it 
with all my child's heart. I loved its North 
and South, its East and West, because of the 
wonderful life — unfaltering in the faith of 
right, undaunted in spirit, buoyant in hope, 
steadfast in trial — that I found between the 
covers of that War Book, and made mine, to 
re-live in imagination. 

Against the wall opposite the couch stood 
the old bookcase with glass doors, behind 
which, even then, was my wonderful " other 
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world " ; for there were my Hans Andersen 
books which set me to dreaming for years of 
another land than my own ; there were Hood's 
works, including Up the Rhine, and nearby 
my well-beloved Lyra Angelica and Lyra Ca- 
tholica. Neighboring them was a book of fine 
plates, Heroines of Shakespeare, and beside it 
the real Shakespeare, red and bulky, together 
with Milton and the Modern Poets. If I add 
a lowest shelf of children's books, selected by 
my father, and a pudgy book of fascinating 
tales of the toy-making children of Nurem- 
berg, I shall have completed the list that fur- 
nished my book education from seven to ten. 
As I catalogue these, which became part and 
parcel of my imaginative and intellectual life, 
I recall that exquisite ^poem by Richepin — a 
tribute to his father for having cultivated in 
the son a love for books : 

B^i sols tu, 6 pere, 6 tendre ami perdu! 

Ah, les chers livres! . . . 

Tout ce que j'ai de bon, de noble vient d'eux. 

Est tout ce que je vaux, si je vaux quelque chose. 
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Two private schcwls.that did little for me 
save to graft a few French, verbs on a linguistic 
stock that had not, up to that time, put forth 
a single English grammatical bud, were mere 
accessories. But after the falling of the shad- 
ow, I was transplanted, with all my private 
crudities, into a fine public school. After- 
wards there were some years of private work 
in French and German, and ever and always I 
found open to me that true People's University, 
which required of me no entrance examina- 
tions : the great public library and its manifold 
treasures. 

But before and above all books I liked peo- 
ple, everywhere and at all times. I never 
lacked instruction of a certain kind, whenever 
I could meet a new face, wherever it might be 
— in the street, on the train, in the street cars, 
or at the market ; and, for amusement, I could 
say with my old master Moliere, whom in my 
teens I knew and loved : '' Je n'ai qtce regarder 
le monde" 

It was this " looking at people " which af- 
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forded me continual amusement, and, doubt- 
less, a valuable education in its way. 

But this was all — no college training, no de- 
gree. And now a German had written charac- 
terizing me as a " paragon of learnedness " ! 

This was sarcasm, pure and unadulterated. 
I knew something of the status of German 
women by this time, and I felt the sting. I 
didn't intend to put up with this — not for a 
moment, and I found myself wishing I could 
know what his vulnerable point might be. 
Then I laughed aloud and right merrily at my 
thoughts, for had he not, like a literary Ahas- 
uerus, extended the sceptre to me, a privilege- 
begging Esther, and " congratulated me on ob- 
taining favor " ? This to me — an American. 
Oh, it was rich! 

The book he mentioned. Tatters^ I did 
not know; but it could be had at the book- 
seller's, and I promised myself its acquaintance 
within twenty-four hours. That he had failed 
to read my handwriting as, in places, I had 
failed to read his, gave me genuine pleasure; 
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but, that he should have read the sentence, " I 
have never taught " as he had, was not a 
pleasant surprise. I wrote that bit of informa- 
tion about myself, that he might not class me 
with English governesses. And he read it: 
" I have never laughed " ! 

What sort of abnormal creature must he 
think he was dealing with? Fortunately the 
humor of the situation appealed to me, and 
that proved my saving grace. But I deter?, 
mined to write him henceforth in German. 
It was better to risk my blunders in that 
language than, by my unreadable English 
script, give him another occasion for consid- 
ering me a semi-idiot. And I held to this 
decision. 

On my return, and before taking the letter 
to Cousin Fanny, I asked our banker's wife, a 
fine little woman with marked common sense, 
to do me the favor to read it. 

" Do you know him personally? " she asked 
in some surprise, when she had finished read- 
ing and interpreting the German pitfalls. 
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" Oh, no ! I merely wrote to ask his permis- 
sion to translate some of the Tales, Do you 
know anything about him? '* 

" Yes, to be sure. Only last month I read a 
long article in the Review about him. Til send 
it up to you. But, Fraul&m^sNathalie, he is a 
widower." She shook her small fat forefinger 
in my face : — " Have a care — have a care ! He 
is writing you, and he is a widower! " 

" A widower ! " It had never occurred to 
either Cousin Fanny or me. " Why — I thought 
— ^but he has children '* 

" Ah, yes, to be sure — you thought, mein 
liebes Fraulein. But a man may have children 
and not have a wife, hein ? " 

" Well, of course/' I was obliged to admit 
the truth of this statement. " But, somehow, 
I never thought but that he was married." 

" Well, so he is, to be sure — quite married ; 
but that does not prevent his being a widower, 
hein?" 

" Of course not," I answered, laughing in 
response to her logic and a merry twinkle in 
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her black eyes ; then I escaped to Cousin Fanny 
with the news. 

The Review, which Frau L. sent up that 
afternoon, told us all that we wanted to know 
about Friedrich von Ehrlingen. 



IV 



COUSIN FANNY," I broke out sud- 
denly that evening, as we sat at our 
sitting-room windows watching the 
grandees of half the nations of Europe ex- 
change their courtesies with our neighbor just 
across the narrow street, the Duchess of L. ; 
"that man is coming here. I feel it in my 
bones." 

My cousin answered, as if she were paying 
but indifferent attention: 

"Whatman?" 

" Herr von Ehrlingen." 

Cousin Fanny was roused then. 

'* My dear, what nonsense ! . What put it 
into your head to think of such a thing? " 

" That question he asked, * How long are 
you going to stay in Baden-Baden ? ' He's 
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coming sure as fate, and Tm not going to stay 
to see him/* 

** I wish yoti would be a little less impulsive, 
Nathalie ! You always leap head foremost into 
conclusions. I can't see anything in that ques- 
tion more than a simple inquiry such as any- 
one might ask." 

" Well, I can. I just feel he's coming, and 
Fm not going to give him the satisfaction of 
seeing me after what he said about * leamed- 
ness.' Let's go to Oberammergau three weeks 
earlier than we planned, and have a week 
or two in Friedrichshaven afterwards. Do, 
Cousin Fanny, I'm tired of Baden-Baden — ^not 
the place, but the people. Cousin Fanny, do — 
you never deny me anything reasonable." 

She laughed softly. 

" But this seems to me wholly unreasonable. 
However, I don't mind. Perhaps we've had 
enough of this artificial life for one summer." 

" For a lifetime," I said, arid meant it ; then 
I gave her a hug by way of thanks. 

I did not analyze the motives that prompted 
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my sudden flight from Baden-Baden. Self- 
analysis, I had never practised, nor even 
thought of. The truth is, I had been so taken 
up with the imagined delights in childhood, 
the imagined travels and romances in girlhood, 
and so constantly wonted to find my chief in- 
terests in people and things, that I took little 
thought of myself. That little centred in the 
fact that I, was not golden-haired and blue- 
eyed, my touchstone of beauty, and that I 
did not possess small hands and feet. My 
dissatisfaction with myself on account of 
this lack, blighted any latent buds of self- 
interest either in my outward or inward en- 
dowments. 

But, although it never occurred to me to 
analyze my motives, I was thoroughly aware 
of my feelings in the matter. I felt he was 
coming. I felt he would come unknown to 
me; see me, perhaps, on the promenade or at 
the Conversation House; criticize, scan every 
feature, every movement — ^and I did not choose 
to be subject to such examination and obser- 
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vation. Consequently, there was but one thing 
to be done : leave Baden-Baden and betake my- 
self elsewhere. Moreover — ^and this is a con- 
fession — now that I had received the permis- 
sion to translate his work, I was far from eager 
to beg^n such labor. My interest was on the 
ebb, and I knew it. 

My enthusiasms were generally bom of mo- 
mentary impulse, and with the gratification of 
the desire, were followed, as a rule, 'by indif- 
ference. And this new enthusiasm was first 
cousin to that with which I loved to watch the 
clear amber of the German beer poured foam- 
ing into the tall Steins, or the wild onrush of 
the incoming tides in the Bay of Fundy; but 
with the cessation of effervescence, the ebb 
of the great tides, my enthusiasm subsided, the 
interest waned. 

Not that I intended, in the end, to back 
down in this aflfair of work, or out of it — Oh, 
no! Because of my nationality, that would 
never do. Over against those " English prede- 
cessors " of mine the honor of America was 
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at stake. But it was so lovely in that German 
Land in midsummer-time! There were such 
enticing paths leading deep into cool forests of 
pine and upward along dark fir-clad slopes to 
the Old Castle and its mountain fastnesses! 
And it was so delightful with two compan- 
ionable red-betasseled donkeys to dawdle along 
the narrow bridle-paths to the Grosse Stauflfen, 
and, lying there on the serene heights, dream 
of the work to be done, rather than to set prac- 
tically about it. 

On the day I left, I wrote him that we were 
about to start for Oberammergau, and re- 
quested him, in case he desired tfTsend any 
communication while we were trat4lling, to 
direct his letter in the care of Baring Brothers, 
London. I made the attempt to set him right 
on the subject of the " leamedness," and asked 
him point-blank why he had taunted me with 
that? I also affirmed that I not only laughed 
when there was anything that afforded me 
good amusement, but liked to. Of any further 
plan of travel I said nothing, nor gave him 
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any intimation, except that it was just possible 
we might spend the winter in Vienna. And 
indeed, we were at that time merely rovers 
from one lovely place to another, stopping here 
and there as we felt inclined, and making plans 
only from week to week. 

On the day my letter reached him, he an- 
swered it. I found the little manuscript, for it 
was that, awaiting me at Munich, after we 
had come down from Oberammergau. It had 
been forwarded from London. 

I have always called it my Munich letter. 

*' Berlin. 7. 9. 90. 

" Most Esteemed Fraulein : 

" Early yesterday morning, as I rode down 
the long avenue past the villa in the garden of 
which I wrote the Tales, by a perfectly com- 
prehensible association of ideas, Miss Nathalie 
occurred to me, and I dedicated to your epis- 
tolary slothfulness * two words and a shrug of 
the shoulders.' 

" This morning, apparently not to follow up 
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the same train of thought, I took just the op- 
posite course and turned into my favorite 
avenue at the upper end. But, in doing so, I 
made the discovery that, between yesterday 
and to-day, I must have thought of you already 
while on foot, for I had at my command an 
ample store of accusations and justifications 
which were no longer new to me. It went 
against me all the time to class you with those 
other English translators who, after the first 
onset, came to a sudden halt ; and consequently 
and in real earnest, I began to be just the least 
bit anxious about your health. 

" Na, thank God, you seem to be extraordi- 
narily well, for you carry your audacity so 
far as to pilgrimage in such a temperature to 
Oberammergau for the sake of witnessing a 
play that, examined closely, is only enjoyable 
when considered historically in the light of a 
cult. But I won't scold; very likely it may 
be interesting, especially to foreigners. But 
when I picture you to-day on the train, I am 
filled with pity and forgive you all your sins — 
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even this: that you folded your tent so sud- 
denly in beautiful Baden-Baden. 

" If I call Baden-Baden beautiful, it is not 
because I can speak from experience. I have 
never visited it, and cheated myself with the 
thought that I would make good the omission 
this very month. Why in this very month? 
Perhaps to correct my evidently false impres- 
sion of a little American who is going to trans- 
late my stories. If you had pleased me, in 
all probability I should have made your ac- 
quaintance; we would have talked over the 
translation, and, very likely, been well amused 
at the same time for a few days. If you had 
not pleased me, I should have left incognito 
and conferred further with you by letter. This 
pious purpose was brought to naught by your 
pilgrimage to the land of n^rlbirth; and my 
false conception of your worthy personality 
remains for the present uncorrected. More- 
over, in view of the letter that came to-day, 
I have to lay aside the old idea as inapplicable. 
But you will agree with me that a girl, twenty- 
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one years of age, who does not laugh, or tells 
a man she doesn't, must be either of a melan- 
choly turn of mind, or else a prude. Neither 
the one nor the other harmonized with your 
letters, and I thought, at once, that I had to 
do with a misprint; hence I begged for infor- 
mation on this point. 

" Thank God, that you like to laugh ! I like 
people who can laugh heartily. As a matter 
of course, I laugh, too, and I find that it is a 
great benefit. When I was living in Vienna 
and going much to the Burg Theatre, one of 
the actors used to say : * Someone in the audi- 
ence laughed so tremendously to-night, I am 
sure Von Ehrlingen was in the theatre ! ' — Ah, 
there is ample provision made for our not 
laughing too much, even if we have the talent 
for it And I — I can say with my old B. in 
Alone, ' rai tant pleure.* 

" And you, too, poor child, have lost so 
much. Hold fast your faith, in spite of all 
and as long as ever you can, that the world is 
wonderfully beautiful, that books are your true 
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friends, and that life is worth living. — In the 
end, it is with Hfe as with society, it becomes 
sooner or later a matter of details. It depends 
mostly upon the people with whom we asso- 
ciate whether we like to remain long in a place 
or not. Insipid people and a junketing rabble 
can spoil the best spot on earth for us. A good 
friend of mine used to say: 'Comfort is the 
best climate and people the best natural sur- 
roundings.' Yes, but there are people who 
could infect heaven itself. I will not spoil your 
innocent belief that * most people are good at 
heart.' It is not only pleasanter, it is also wiser 
to think the majority of mankind better than 
it is, rather than worse. But there is a minor- 
ity, in itself perhaps harmless, yet from which 
we may expect all sorts of unpleasantness — 
I mean bores. Caution does no harm, and 
tenfold caution is entailed in the choice of 
those who are to accompany us through 
life, or, at least, for some distance along 
the road. 

" I should call books rather comforters than 
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friends. Is he our friend who does not return 
our love ? — But how can you think I was laugh- 
ing at you on account of your friendship for 
books ! By no means, I do not share in any 
way, shape, or manner, the aversion which many 
of my countrymen cherish against bluestock- 
ings. Nothing more delightful in the world 
than a wise and beautiful woman with whom 
one can talk on all subjects, grave and gay, a 
woman who does not consider her education to 
have ended in the kitchen and with the sewing- 
machine. At the same time, I do not despise 
either the kitchen or dressmaking. For all I 
care, the stocking may be blue, if the foot that 
wears it is pretty and steps with grace. But 
I do not place the slightest value on the most 
elegant shoe and the most pleasing face if they 
belong to a doll who possesses an empty pate 
and is afraid of printed paper. Of course, 
there are men enough who make no secret of 
the fact that they think the stupidest wife is 
the best, who consider it both duty and wis- 
dom to educate the weaker sex in narrow- 
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mindedness, and to maintain them in this con- 
dition of grace. Fm always sorry for such 
customers. 

" And you, paragon of — I beg your pardon, 
but I wasn't going to say anything in this con- 
nection about * learnedness/ But are you really 
trying to make me believe that you count me 
in with that class of men? Do you really 
think that a man who himself writes books 
wants to deprive young girls of the pleasure of 
reading books? What an idea! 

" Now, in regard to the translation of the 
books, my dear Miss Nathalie, I haven't ex- 
pected that you would do much work during 
the gay season in Baden-Baden. If you are 
really in earnest, don't go coaching about, 
hither and thither and yon, throughout the 
length and breadth of the Land of the Ger- 
mans, but settle down for a few weeks in some 
quiet country place where you can enjoy the 
autumn to its close, and, at the same time, 
translate every day a regular amount into Eng- 
lish. I should advise you, after the Oberam- 
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mergau Passion Play, to settle in Feldafing 
or some other lovely place on the Lake of 
Stamberg, and there translate the first of 
the five Tales and, if possible, two or three 
others. Then we will discuss the matter 
further. 

"At all events, I beg you for the present not 
to enter into negotiations with any American 
publishers. We have no copyright agreement 
with America, and for want of such we do not 
always have the pleasantest experiences with 
our intellectual property in the United States. 
Your application would have for a result only, 
that the New York publisher would test the 
wares through one of his agents, and if they 
were suitable for his trade, would have as much 
translated as suited his convenience. Very 
probably my name would not once be men- 
tioned, and, in any case, you as well as I would 
have our trouble for naught. Follow my ad- 
vice. First we will despatch the lion, then 
offer his skin for sale in the market. Make the 
translation of the Tales first of all ; show what 
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you can do, and then let me try whether I may 
not have better success in disposing of the man- 
uscript in England. You shall not be the loser 
by it. 

" Perhaps, during your travels, some place 
on Lake Constance may please you so well 
that you will want to spend the fall there. I 
hope you thought of the author of Watty's 
Shepherd in Friedrichshaven, or, despite your 
predilection for books in general, and mine in 
particular, don't you kjiow this? Well, then, 
procure it, and read it on your journey. 

" Just tell me how you chanced on the idea 
of spending, a^^tong winter in Hanover? I 
can't imagine that particularly exhilarating, but 
possibly it is an educative process. Next win- 
ter you must put to better use. He who would 
know Germany must be acquainted not only 
with Vienna or Berlin, but Berlin and Vienna. 
About Vienna, where I have passed much of 
my life, I should like to tell you many things. 
But I find that my letter has become noticeably 
longer than yours, that it is time to go to din- 
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ner, and that, as it seems to me, we need not 
have troubled ourselves about any mutual en- 
tertainment in Baden-Baden. 

" Now, however, you are no longer in that 
lovely spot where you could have done the 
translation so well, but CJod knows where! 
Well, wherever you may be. Miss Nathalie, I 
send to you thither my most cordial greetings. 
Let me hear from you soon. Your last letter 
gave me pleasure. Hence mine. A pleasant 
journey, and pleasant thoughts always and 
everywhere. 

" Yours, 

" F. V. E." 

" Shades of my American eagle ! " I groaned 
aloud as 1 read it. " Has it come to this ? 
Have I crossed the ocean to be told without 
circumlocution by a German that, if I had 
pleased him he would have made my ac- 
quaintance, and that, ' contrary-minded,'* he 
would have left Baden-Baden ' incognito ' ! 
So, after this fashion they say and do things 
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in Europe! We manage them otherwise in 
America ! " 

"If I had pleased him—"! 

I realized that this letter required time for 
digestion. The more I ruminated on it, the 
more I wondered at its open temerity. 

It dawned on me then, and for the first time 
in my life, that, unconsciously, I must have 
been so used to pleasing that I had never en- 
tertained the idea that I might not please ; and 
it struck me as a curious condition of affairs 
that there was a man in the world whom I 
might not have pleased, and who dared to say 
it. My sense of justice obliged me to acfinit— 
and admire his frankness. There was no 
cloaking his intention for any effect it might 
have on me. He simply said what he intended 
to do, and expressed the thought that was be- 
hind the intention. 

At first I resented it ; afterwards I was sen- 
sible enough to realize that I knew far more 
of him from the Review, could judge better of 
him from the woodcut of a photograph that 
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illustrated the text, than he could know or 
judge of me through two or three notes. 
Moreover, he was in the public eye, and I — 
was nobody. 

How could he know that I liked people 
everywhere and at all times? How could he 
know that on a bright, sunny morning, when 
the air crisps in the nostrils, I had walked down 
the crowded Broadway of New York, feeling so 
drawn to every human, because human, that 
passed me, man, woman, or child, of whatever 
race or condition of life, that it fretted me 
because I could not tear away the mask of con- 
vention and smile into each face as it passed 
me, greeting it in simple brotherhood with a 
" Good morning ! " It is a truth that, at such 
times, I have felt so sociably inclined, I verily 
believe if the Devil himself had happened to 
limp by I must have smiled upon him and 
wished him " God speed." 

And as I was always ready to be pleased 
with others, why shouldn't others be ready to 
be pleased with me? The proposition seemed 
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simple enough, but just here, and in Germany, 
I seemed to have found a slight difficulty in 
working it. 

I thought it best, on the whole, to put the let- 
ter aside and let it, or me, simmer for a while. 
I confess the thought of the " pleasing or not 
pleasing " continued to rankle. I had, by my 
letter, at least, and what it stated and implied of 
resentment about the " leamedness," forced him 
to show his hand about the woman status so 
far as books are (joncemed ; and I rejoiced over 
my small gain. But I knew that, with this 
keen student of human nature and, doubtless, 
woman's nature preferentially, there was no 
need to congratulate myself prematurely on 
winning more than one point at a time. If 
he wished to prolong this international-corre- 
spondence-game — as he seemed inclined, de- 
spite his little diatribe on the caution necessary 
in making acquaintance — I dared not, with 
the honor of America at stake, risk losing a 
single point by a rash move. Moreover, we 
were in Munich for the first time ; we had met 
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acquaintances from home, and other things 
and other people foreign to him claimed all my 
attention. Only, now and then, in the midst of 
my many and varied enjoyments, I seemed to 
hear a whisper in my ear : " J'ai tant pleureJ' 
' Before laying that letter away I talked it 
over with Cousin Fanny. 

" Now, what do you say to my prophetic 
soul? " I demanded. " Wasn't I right? " 

" I see I shall have to put more faith in your 
intuitions after this. But, for my part, I'm 
sorry we didn't stay and meet him." 

*^Oh, no! that would never have done, not 
at this stage of the correspondence. But, pos- 
itively. Cousin Fanny, if he plans any more 
work he will turn all Europe into a wild Sa- 
hara for me! It's dreadful to be pursued 
everywhere by this translation ! And * blue- 
stockings,' Cousin Fanny! You know how I 
hate them ! " 

" But you brought it on yourself, Nathalie." 

" Now, Cousin Fanny, I protest ! If ever 
I get really worried about things, then you 
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turn Job's comforter. Look at that : * Felda- 
fing/ * Starnbergersee,' * Constance ' ! The 
translating trail of that serpent is over it all. 
I suppose he'll wonder why I don't settle in 
Munich to work, instead of * coaching hither 
and thither and yon throughout the length and 
breadth of the Land of the Germans ' — ^the 
very thing we've crossed the ocean to do! 
Come, put on your things ; it's time to call for 
the A.'s; they sent word they were going out 
to the Bavaria and want us to join them. Af- 
terwards we'll stay for the concert in the Eng- 
lish Garden. It's going to be a heavenly 
night." 

" Nathalie, Nathalie ! " She shook her head, 
but said nothing. 

That letter I answered from Constance. 
One sentence only I recall distinctly, the very 
words. I wrote that, in my mind's eye I could 
see him, had he carried out his intention and I 
remained in Baden-Baden, pacing up and 
down the Lichtenthal Allee with long, Hamlet- 
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like strides, and debating with himself : " Doth 
she please thee, or doth she not please thee? 
That is the question." 

Then, in trying to take a little of the sting 
out of this obvious sarcasm, I made a frightful 
slip in my German, but, at the time, wholly un- 
consciously. I thanked him for his oflfer to 
help me to people and books while in Germany, 
and for his kindly interest in a stranger's ef- 
forts toward prospective work. But, in doing 
this, I made a literal translation of ^ English 
" Why are you so good to me? " and,l)y doing 
it, unwittingly expressed myself in idiomatic 
German with the significance : " Why do you 
like me so much?" 

Now look at this for a situation — and after 
all my resentment about the question of " pleas- 
ing"! I was not aware of this at the time, 
nor until I received his next letter; then his 
play upon the word " good " aroused my sus- 
picions that there must have been a screw 
loose somewhere in my German, and I prompt- 
ly informed myself as to where it was. Re- 
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• suit: horror for me and unending amusement 
for Cousin Fanny. But, indeed, it was no 
laughing matter. Another unintentional move 
like unto that, and the game would have been 
lost for good and for all to America. 

O Constance, lovely Constance ! In memory 
I can still hear above the lapping of thy crystal 
waters on the green, tree-fringed shore, that 
whispered message: "/'at tant pleureT' as I 
went out that perfect Sabbath day to post this 
letter, and lingered awhile to gaze at that 
dreamland of cloud and mountain peak afar on 
the Bavarian horizon where, among the tow- 
ering heights, so much humanity was gathered 
at that very hour to witness the enacting of 
some scenes in the life of a peasant Nazarene, 
who lived in the reign of Caesar Augustus. 



"Berlin. 21.9,90. 

" My Honored Fraulein : 

I AM not quite satisfied with your last 
letter. Why do you write no word 
about the impression the Oberammergau 
Passion Play made on you? No word how 
you were pleased with my dear native land? 
I wonder that Munich did not attract you 
longer; that you made no excursion into the 
mountain region which is so easily reached 
from there. I am wondering, besides, about 
all sorts of things ; for example : why you had 
me send my letter from Berlin to Dresden, a 
distance which the express covers in three 
hours, by the roundabout way of London, and 
importune one of the greatest banking houses 
in the world with our little correspondence, in- 
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stead of having your letters simply await you, 
poste restante, in Dresden. 

** Fro not finding fault with you exactly for 
that — oh, how could you think such a thing of 
me! — ^but I don't quite understand it, unless it 
might be that you are so capricious you didn't 
know whether you might not change your mind 
on the way, and, instead of going to Dresden, 
go somewhere else. I wouldn't complain of 
this, even, for I am wondering at nothing more 
than at your decision to live * several months ' 
in the above-mentioned city on the Elbe. 

" Pourquoi faire? Eight, for all I care, 
fourteen days in Dresden, that's very delight- 
ful. But what are you going to do there, 
month in and month out, after you have en- 
joyed the picture gallery again and again, the 
Green Vaults, and a few other beautiful things? 
Why you, who are staying in my beloved 
fatherland to learn German, have chosen just 
this place — do tell me that in your next letter ; 
that is, if you choose to, for, in reality, it is 
not any affair of mine. 
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" You ask in your letter : ' Why are you so 
good to me ? * Why ? Well — ^because, on the 
whole, I'm a good man, and good to those that 
wish to be good to me. Now you want to 
translate my Tales into good English, and I 
fancy you are going to succeed in doing it, and 
that's the reason I'm good to you. If this does 
not suit you, then we will change it. But I pre- 
fer to let it remain as it is now, or, rather, that 
you take pains to strengthen me in my good 
opinion; for, if once you make me angry in 
good earnest, you can't ensnare me again. 

" There are such a frightful lot of people in 
the world, and life is so short, that it isn't 
worth while wasting one's time and thought 
and feeling on those who don't deserve it. 
True, the few — but that is not to the point. 

f 

" If you wish to give the author of the Tales 
a real pleasure, then write to me in the coming 
weeks often and much, even if you receive only 
a few lines from me. I have to begin shortly 
a great work, and this because the printing is 
to begin so soon. During such hard and pro- 
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tracted labor, I am accustomed to write very 
few letters, as few as possible. But there is 
no more delightful recreation for me than to 
receive long, pleasant letters from those who — 
are not yet wholly indifferent to me. For me, 
whose habit and necessity it is to picture every- 
thing and everybody of whom he happens to 
think as corporeally distinct, as palpable, to 
such an extent that he could paint the object, 
the acquaintance by letter with a person of 
whom I deny myself intentionally every con- 
ception, has its own gay charm. 

^* It is like a conversation at a masked ball. 
One wavers between two opinions: either he 
is in the presence of something known to him, 
or of something never before seen, and decides 
not unwillingly for the latter, without, how- 
ever, wholly losing sight of his other supposi- 
tion. 

" The domino is so thick I can't see the color 
of your hair, and the visor casts such a shadow 
that I don't know what kind of eyes you have. 
But by the voice I hear you are still young, and 
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by your speech that you are already quite wise, 
and these two discoveries suffice with me to 
the extent of allowing you to banter me for a 
time. So, please, lovely Mask, keep on chat- 
ting with me ! 

" In the end, we wish the mask might be 
lifted, would drop, and in the next moment we 
hope it may not, for fear the disclosure may 
resemble a disappointment. And the illusion 
is still so pretty! So, chat away, Mask, and 
don't lose yourself in the throngs; it is so 
frightfully crowded at the ball. . . . How- 
ever, as it is not the proper thing for gentlemen 
to keep themselves masked too long in the 
presence of ladies, and, moreover, as I don't 
intend to have you take every foolish^ jjputh 
(as your letter implies) who can't help staring 
at you, for F. v. E., I shall send you my photo- 
graph in my next letter, if you command me — 
* the author to his translator.' — For the rest 
you are now rather safe from an incognito 
visit. The holidays are at an end. On the 
26th and 27th I expect to be in Cologne, and 
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thereafter I shall stay a good while, faithfully 
persistent, in the immediate vicinity of my ink- 
stand until one more book shall exist in the 
world. 

" Why, for instance, don't you live * several 
months ' in Berlin ? That would surely be of 
advantage in your work, and it is quite another 
place than good old ' Drasen.* You would cer- 
tainly make the greatest progress in German, 
and we should enjoy each other's society into 
the bargain. Perhaps! Perhaps not; lovely 
Mask, farewell! Pardon, I intended to say 
* till we meet again,' honored Fraulein. But 
rather — Adieu, Miss Nathalie. I shake both 
hands right heartily — ^have you beautiful 
hands? — ^and remain, 

" Yours most sincerely, 

" F. v. E." 

So it was to be a bal masque ! 

This was something new, and as such I re- 
joiced in the prospect and congratulated my- 
self that we had settled in Dresden for the 
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purpose of enjoying this new excitement. At 
the same time, I caught myself wondering if 
it were quite fair. I was masked, and com- 
pletely, but he was not; for had I not seen his 
face in the Review and read an account of 
his life and works? But as he did not know 
that I knew this, I didn't intend to let him 
think but that his mask was as impenetrable 
as mine. 

It was delightfully exhilarating — all this; 
but I wondered how long we could keep up 
the disguise. " I can as long as you can " was 
my thought ; and it was such fun to prick him 
a little here and there, to find out the vulner- 
able spots, to pique him when possible, to mys- 
tify him as to our plans — ^which were, in fact, 
misty enough to us — and so whet his masculine 
curiosity; to dangle my little thread of work, 
his work, enticingly before his eyes. Not a 
line, save the little poem, had I translated! — 
Work? Fun, rather! 

And when I drew a tiny spark of fire — wit- 
ness his remark about Dresden, and his threat 
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that, if once I made him angry in real earnest 
I could not ensnare him again — I was well 
content. Friction is good and produces heat. 
Then, too, the gentleman showed so plainly in 
the delicately humorous way in which, by his 
play upon the words, he had turned my prepos- 
terous question : " Why do you like me so 
much ? " into other channels of thought, that it 
gave me trust, and rendered me, perhaps, a 
little daring. 

I was really grateful to him for that, but at 
the same time he had landed his own blow 
fairly and squarely : " I prefer to let it remain 
as it is," etc., and I knew how to take it; for 
I do think we Americans know how to accept 
a fair thrust if dealt with honesty of purpose. 
Evidently he was easily bored with people in 
general, and, spoiled as he doubtless was, I, 
as evidently, had not as yet bored him. 

I read that sentence : " Life is so short " 
many times; but I couldn't agree with him. 
To me it stretched away into seemingly inter- 
minable vistas, sometimes so long that I could 
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but dimly the realizations of some of my 
rdreams in the mists adown the years. He 
s twenty years older than I — as I found by 
Review. Twenty years! That looked 
me, at twenty-one, a lifetime. It placed 
n in another generation, so far away, some- 
les, in my thought, that I felt safe in chat- 
g with him both frankly and gayly — and 
I idea of the masquerade ball was really 
lightful. 

" Why had I settled in Dresden for several 
Dnths ? " — 

In my next letter I told him — not the whole 
ith, nor a hundredth part, but something of 
But as one of the Brownings, I think, 
rites : " What we can't say to a friend, we 
n say to a book." And here is the whole 
ith at last, after many years. Had I gone to 
;rlin, acting upon that slight hint in his let- 
•, I could no longer have felt for myself that 
g-ree of respect which I have always held as 
r standard for action. No matter how I 
g^ht state it to myself, the fact would be that 
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I went because he was there. I did not think 
of spending a winter in Berlin before he 
suggested it. Whatever motives, and there 
were many, I might feel inclined to ascribe to 
my action, this fact presented itself to me 
without adornment. And he would know it! 
Once there, his curiosity would be satisfied, he 
would " be pleased or not pleased." That still 
rankled. He had, by using such an expression 
for his own thought, made me, for the first 
time in my life, self-conscious, and I foresaw 
that self-consciousness would prevent my be- 
ing and acting myself with him; that if I 

weren't myself 

I lost myself finally in confusion of specula- 
tion and girlish logic, for the truth is, I really 
didn't know what might happen if I couldn't 
be myself. All this Griibelei, as the Germans 
say, was not pleasant, and I determined to put 
it away from me. In addition to this, I didn't 
want to see him — not yet. I wasn't ready to 
be judged like a piece of fruit at a market-stall. 
Another thing influenced my decision: with 
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my residence in Berlin his letters must neces- 
sarily cease, and for substitute there would be 
the personal intercourse subject to his " Per- 
haps; perhaps not." 

No ! I wasn't going to be subjected to any- 
thing of the kind. Moreover, I did not want 
to miss these letters which I realized were be- 
coming something more to me than letters, in 
that they were expressions of a masterful per- 
sonality, not without great charm, that neither 
feared to speak the truth, nor act up to the 
spoken word. 

In this confusion of thought and feeling I 
compromised — as it appeared afterwards with 
fate — ^by choosing Dresden instead of Vienna. 
But of all this profitless speculation I said 
nothing to him, except that I felt my choice of 
Berlin for a winter residence just at this time, 
when I proposed to work on his translations, 
might be looked upon by him as an intrusion. 
And so I left it for him to make of it what he 
would and could. That he could read into my 
few lineg the real reason, I doubted, for that 
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lay deeper still, beneath all speculation, motives, 
and confusion of reasoning. 

I was an American, and so proud and glad 
to be ! But, because I am both proud and glad, 
I have never been dazzled by any meretricious 
pride to such an extent that I have become 
purblind to our own manifold faults and fail- 
ings, that are ever in direct evidence under the 
eyes of foreigners. Moreover, there are Amer- 
icans and Americans, as there are Germans 
and Germans. I had already seen enough in 
that short year to dishearten and disgust me: 
the pushing, aggressive, catering, knuckling, 
get-there-at-any-cost attitude in my own coun- 
trywomen when a foreign title happened to 
elbow them at a table d'hote, or a princeling 
condescend to open a ball with one of our 
pretty girls, or, lacking a scion of collateral 
royalty, the strife for an officer's favor — ^his, 
whose name was prefixed with a " von," being 
at a premium. 

" When a banker can make known a big 
bank account, and the embassy introduce, th^ 
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doors of the German courts, large and small, 
fly open to receive the foreigners " ; such is 
the testimony of a German in good and regular 
standing. And he spoke truly : we are received 
for our money. 

This does not look complimentary in black 
and white. But Americans are my own — ^and 
to my own I may say it, for it is. true. 

I felt this then; felt it as intensely as I feel 
it now and — ^this man was a " von." Doubt- 
less he had the limitations of his class. This, 
too, was new to me. Class — caste? — ^The 
barriers were up, I saw that only too plainly, 
but I could not see the necessity for it. I saw, 
however, the result. In my childhood I was 
so fortunate as never to hear the words " rich " 
and " poor " in my home — ^that modest home 
on North Eighth Street where, of necessity, 
many an economy was practised in an atmos- 
phere of love and kindliness, where life knew 
no thraldom of convention, and the frequent 
guest departed a better man or woman for hav- 
ing crossed the threshold of that little court 
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of peace. What had I to do with class, either 
in Europe or America ? 

We are one people, and we forswear the 
inheritance of our nationality when we speak 
otherwise. Each and every one of us is free 
to strive for any ideal that may seem to him 
nobler, finer, better, as every seed is free to 
thrust its way upward through the earth into 
the sunshine that quickens it — ^but, only so far 
as its limitations permit. A natural bound is 
set to the grass, whether prairie, pasture or 
pampas; it never can attain to the height of 
the oak, nor, following its natural laws — and 
herein lies our national weakness — ^be put to 
its uses. Yet the same quickening force is in 
them all ; the same sunshine over all ; the same 
rain falls upon them; they are subject to the 
same perils of drought. And the limitations 
of one and all are the limitations of nature, 
whether we are of the living human, or, in our 
dissolution, are of the grass — to which our days 
have been likened. 

It was with intention that I omitted all ref- 
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erence to Oberammergau. I went up there 
without any of my usual enthusiasm for the 
new, for, like many thousands of other pil- 
grims, I feared some shock to that which I held 
close in my soul as something too fine for 
mimetic expression. But, once there, my ex- 
perience proved to be that of other thousands 
and I came back from my " pilgrimage " with 
tenderness in my heart for everything humanly 
divine, and divinely-human, whether in God's 
heavens or on his earth. And those words 
from Herr von Ehrlingen struck cold upon me. 
I felt, as it were, a spiritual chill on that Sab- 
bath day when, as I stood on the shore of Lake 
Constance looking eastwards to the Bavarian 
Highlands, I recalled them : " A play that, ex- 
amined closely, is enjoyable only when con- 
sidered historically in thd light of a cult." To 
me, it was more, far more than this, and re- 
alizing that he could not be in sympathy with 
me here, I kept silence — and he never knew! 
And why, oh, why, did he ask me if I had 
" beautiful hands " ? so putting his finger the 
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very first thing on that sensitive personal point 
I wrote him frankly I had not "beautiful 
hands'* — ^and left him to imagine what he 
might. 

In consideration of that question, I drew the 
mask a little lower, and the domino more 
closely about me, by asking how it would seem 
to him if my mask were to fall, and he were to 
find himself standing face to face with a " little 
American " who was sandy-haired and' wore 
spectacles for weak eyes, which were of no par- 
ticular color, being green, or gray, or blue as 
the light happened to strike them 1 Of course, 
I only wrote " if." 

" Now we'll see what effect that will have," 
I said to Cousin Fanny, as I sealed my long 
letter and wrote the superscription which 
sent it to the Street-of-the-Queer-Name in 
Berlin, with a supreme feeling of satisfaction, 
that, through it, I was in close touch with all 
literary Germany. 

This pleasing fancy was sufficient to feed 
my imaginary ambition without any attempt 
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on my part to work at the translation. Not 
another line since the poem ! I confess, I was 
beginning to feel the least bit ashamed. 

" If * I would give him pleasure, I was to 
write to him in the coming weeks often and 
much, even if I received but a few lines from 
him ! "— 

H'm ! On that point I remained silent. To 
subserve his pleasure by cramming the post 
with my letters, the obvious consequence of 
which would be that my pleasure in receiving 
his would be reduced to the zero power — I 
never for a moment entertained the idea ! For 
these letters were becoming to me, strangely 
enough, something I was not brave enough to 
acknowledge to myself. I wondered if Cousin 
Fanny knew! But that dear woman was as 
wise as a serpent, and as silent as an owl when 
I would so gladly hear her speak. I could get 
no expression from her. 
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OVER by the Elbe, far away from the 
American colony, there is an old- 
fashioned house from the third story 
front windows of which a glimpse may be had 
of the river and the famous Briihl Terrace. 
Those who know Dresden, will recall the 
charming setting of this terrace and its mag- 
nificent approach. Here we made our nest for 
the winter; for in our second year of foreign 
life we felt the need of a small home of our 
own, and in the city on the Elbe it was easy 
to have. 

It was a curious little affair, that apartment 
au troisiime, but suited to our needs. A din- 
ing-room, salon, and tiny annex, which we 
dignified with the name of " study " faced the 
river. In this small room I set out a good- 
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sized table with my pad and writing materials, 
some books from the little German loan library 
around the comer, our home journals, and a 
few new works of Heyse, Von Wildenbruch 
and others. Behind the pad I placed Herr von 
Ehrlingen's photograph, and about on the wall 
I thumb-tacked some home photographs, a 
water-color of the Isar Gate in Munich and 
the wood-cut of " my author " which I had cut 
from the Review. Beside my pad I placed an 
ivory penholder, an exquisite piece of carving 
by an old man of Nuremberg who all his life 
had wrought replicas of this special thing 
which represents the tiny fountain, " the little 
Goose-man " which is to be found in the 
Goose-market of that ancient city. I purposed 
to christen it, now that I was ready for work, 
or thought I was ! 

But those autumn days in Dresden were 
work-paralysing! The Old Market was piled 
so high with fruits — the plums the finest I 
have ever seen — ^that there seemed nothing 
better to do of a morning than to spend an 
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hour among the stalls and, on alternate days, 
another in the kitchen with our treasure of 
a German Mddchen " doing up " those same 
luscious plums, amber, purple, golden, in huge 
glass jars that we sealed, according to German 
custom, and as tightly as our own Mason's, 
with pigs' bladders ! And after the marketing, 
it was but a step across to the Gallery and all 
its unfaded glories of color. The Cassel Gal- 
lery was my " apprenticeship," the Dresden 
I called my " journeyman's " experience ; and, 
once there, the hours passed like minutes. 

Afterwards there was the home-coming to 
lunch in the third story, then a walk in the 
Grosse Garten, or a short trip on the Elbe, 
sometimes a sail as far as the gates of Saxon 
Switzerland, or a stroll down the Schloss 
Strasse, and time to spare if we chose to flat- 
ten our noses on the show windows filled with 
precious porcelains. Of an evening, there was 
the opera near at hand, or a concert in the 
Gewerbehaus, all of which might be had for 
the price of a song. 
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/ couldn't work, and I didn't try to. 

But, with the coming of this next letter, so 
genuinely cordial, so kindly-intentioned, that 
told me of the fright I had given him with 
my description, I cried : " Shame to yourself, 
Nathalie Felton! Set to work, do something 
on the translation, or he will lose faith in your 
good intentions, and your America, whose 
honor is your own, will suffer through one 
of her daughters." 

Moreover — is it a confession ? — I was satis- 
fied with the coming and the contents of this 
letter, and knew that, at last, America might 
afford to be gracious ; to show the blossom side, 
instead of the thorny one which had been in 
evidence thus far. Still, I didn't intend to 
blossom out into a one-sided correspondence 
for his pleasure; oh, no; — ^not yet! 

**B. 5* X. 90. 

" Dear Miss Nathalie : 

" Your letter journeyed after me to Co- 
logne, and from there to Berlin. It did not 
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come into my hands until the last of Septem- 
ber. 

" I have read it often, oftener than is my 
custom to read letters. That, in spite of this, 
I am not much the wiser in one or two places, 
will not surprise you, for you have intention- 
ally mystified me. 

" Why, dear friend, can't you write me, or 
rather tell me, what you did not quite like in 
my letter that found you in Munich? What 
we may say to good friends, we can just as 
well write them. Can't we? I had an idea 
that you placed real trust in me ; if that is so, 
just imagine, lovely Mask, that, while your pen 
is busy, you are whispering something in my 
ear. I will keep perfectly still; I won't look 
at you, and I'll act just as if you had said 
nothing at all. If, as I go over my Munich 
letter in thought, I recall its contents accu- 
rately, I confess I think I know what might 
possibly have irritated you. If I am right in 
this supposition, I am sorry. Yet this, too, is 
speaking rather ambiguously. 
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" But, now, however, I wish to express with 
the utmost clearness, my amazement at its ever 
occurring to you, dear Miss Nathalie, that your 
settling in Berlin might have been interpreted 
by me, or anyone else, as an intrusion ! 

" But, Nathalie ! The idea of ascribing an- 
other motive to anyone who crosses the ocean 
for the purpose of acquainting herself with the 
German language, with German customs, Ger- 
man ways of life, simply because she chooses 
to dwell for a few months in the metropolis of 
the empire — ^the emporium of the Germany of 
to-day, the residence of the emperor, the seat 
of the law-givers, the meeting-place of the 
largest assemblies of men of mark — ^and of all 
things such a motive as that of approaching 
an author with whom she has only literary re- 
lations! No, my little friend, F. v. E. is not 
yet so vain as that. Neither was there any 
danger of it, in a city of over a million in- 
habitants! It often happens that I don't see 
my most intimate acquaintance for three 
months at a time. And here everyone can 
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evade, dive under, vanish, if he wants to pro- 
tect himself from intrusion, from people whom 
he does not wish to receive. Moreover, I had 
said clearly enough in that letter : * Vienna or 
Berlin/ For myself I did not dare, nor did 
I wish to say more ; but there could never have 
been any question of intrusion on your part 
after that. 

" Indeed, it would have been only in my in- 
terest if I had had my translator in my im- 
mediate vicinity, and could have chatted orally 
with her over every word and phrase that 
was open to discussion, over every expression 
which had not been quite accurately rendered 
into English. How pleasant it would have 
been, on a cool rainy day like this, to have gone 
to you in the early evening after dinner and 
found out how far you had progressed with 
some of the Tales; to have chatted with you 
in the lamplight of Philadelphia, of American 
poets and German grammar, of Dresden Gal- 
lery and Oberammergau Passion Play, of 
beautiful masks and horrid men. I fancy you 
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not only chat well, but you like to chat; and 
with all the chatting you would have made 
progress in German. Oh, well! You have 
condemned yourself to seven months in Dres- 
den. May they be no unhappy seven — no, 
but as real, good, merry ones, and full of joyful 
work as ever a pretty girl spent in the city on 
the Elbe. You see by this that I am not vexed 
with you. 

" But you've given me one fright with that 
description of yourself! And not a small one 
either! It has given me food for reflection; 
something must be out of order somewhere; 
or did the dear Mask intend to draw the hood 
of the domino still a little farther over her 
eyes? However that may be, here is my pic- 
ture. I look so only when I am silent; when 
I speak my features change in expression and 
I do not look quite so stern. 

" Follow my example, please, and lift the 
mask a little by sending me one of your photo- 
graphs. Write me how well you are wonting 
yourself to the city and your apartment, and 
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whether or no you have acquaintances near 
you. 

" Your hand-clasp I am glad to accept, and 
am and remain 

" Your friend, 

" F. V. E." 

Late that afternoon, after reading it, I went 
out about sunset on the Terrace. I liked to lean 
on the coping and watch the river flowing so 
swiftly past it, not with the constrained rip- 
pling brightness of the mountain-guarded 
Swiss lakes, but with a subdued energy that 
bore my thoughts along with it northward to 
the German Ocean and westward to the At- 
lantic, even to the waves that were breaking 
on the shores of my own America. The sun 
set ; the dusk fell, and still I stood there, listen- 
ing to the deep undertone of the swift-flowing 
river, until, mingled with it, I seemed to hear 
the quiet dropping of tears, and those whis- 
pered words that were audible as I stood on 
the shore of Constance: "/'m tant pleuri*' 
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nore musical in the French than the English : 
* I have wept much," but as full of meaning 
n the one as in the other. 

I went home then, shut myself into the lit- 
le study and opening the second volume of 
lis poems, selected four sonnets in which he 
lad given profound expression to the grief 
)f loss, the recognition of duty, the worship- 
•ul love and unstilled longing for the wife he 
lad lost six years before. I translated them 
nto rhymed English, striving to render with 
exactitude his deepest thought and, at the same 
ime, preserve the poetic expression and music 
)f the lines. 

I wrote a short note to send with them. I 
lave found a copy of this note with the poem 
n the package of letters, and give it here, for 
t shows with what a degree of reserve I still 
leld myself toward him in this lengthening cor- 
respondence : 

(The translation is given.) 
" ' If you want to give the author of The 
Tales pleasure, write to me in the coming 
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weeks often and much, even if you receive only 
a few lines etc' . . . How can I give him 
more pleasure than by translating these beau- 
tiful sonnets that are dedicated to the memory 
of his wife? I send you the English transla- 
tion as a friendly greeting. 

" I hope Our Cousin is doing well. 

" I expect, honored Sir, no answer, no criti- 
cism. I know well how busy you are at pres- 
ent; not until Our Cousin shall have made 
his debut, need you give any expression to your 
approval or disapproval of my work. 
" Respectfully yours, 

" Nathalie A. Felton." 

That was all — no date, no beginning. 

"6.x. 
" Dear Good Nathalie : 

" What you sent me to-day has given me such 
genuine pleasure, and in a few words, putting 
my work aside to do it, I want to thank you 
at once. For any criticism of these special 
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translations, I am not yet calm enough. Emo- 
tion also has its rights, and I shall probably 
never be able to look upon these verses, which 
you have translated, wholly objectively. You 
have lengthened the lines and used more 
phrases and syllables than I; but, if the first 
glance does not deceive me, this can be sim- 
plified without much trouble. If you were here 
I should ( ? ^) your lines, as sporting men say, 
an expression which, in this instance, gives a 
perfect idea of my meaning. 

" Why aren't you here ? Well, that, too, 
must be for some good. But, once more, with 
your translation you have given me real pleas- 
ure, you dear little girl, and I thank you from 
my heart for the trouble you have given your- 
self in doing it. 

" The romance Our Cousin I finished in June. 
Why do you ask about that ? It is to appear 
in book form in March. What is busying my 
pen at the present time is a shorter story. 

* I have never been able to decipher this technical term. — 
N.A.F. 
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One shouldn't talk much about what one is 
creating, and I ^ould like to say only this 
much : that my wish is, the work may please 
you not less than the others which you know. 

" And now enough of chat for to-day. Write 
me soon, and heartiest greetings from 

" F. V. E. 

" P. S. If you, dear friend, now that you are 
domesticated in Dresden, want to take a look 
at the imperial metropolis, I should advise you 
to materialize this intention at a time when 
green leaves are still on the trees, and it does 
not rain, day in, day out. At all hours, when 
my work does not claim me, I shall gladly be 
your guide, and, at least, provide you with a 
daily schedule for seeing the city in the best 
way. If, in spite of this little service, or, in 
the end, because of it, B. does not please you 
at first sight, then — ^well, what then ? — ^then see 
if you won't be more successful on a second 
and third visit. Good-morning, Miss Nath- 
alie." 



VII 



TIE mask of conventionality should be 
dropped the instant either man or 
woman speaks to the other from the 
heart. Although far from being a " ball/' life 
with all of us is, at best, of necessity, and with 
good intentions, a partial masquerade. To 
how many do we show our true selves? To 
how many can we show while we wear the 
mask of the physical body the very soul of 
us? He may count himself fortunate who, 
once or twice in a long lifetime, has been able 
to voice his soul unto another. 

In a dim way I perceived this even then, and, 
perceiving it, I lifted the physical mask, once 
and for all, by sending him my picture. It 
was a small affair, only the head (I was so 
glad the hands didn't show!), cut from a full- 
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length photograph which had been taken two 
years before, and fitted into an oval locket of 
Cousin Fanny's. As it was the only one in 
our possession, I requested him to return it 
in his next letter ; and, thereupon, having cast 
aside both domino and mask, never again to be 
donned in his presence, I showed him some- 
thing of my real self in a long, long letter, at 
the length of which I could but wonder a lit- 
tle. It was so easy, with this photograph be- 
fore me, to chat with him in the little study 
by means of pen and paper — far easier than to 
sit there, hour in hour out, translating his 
works. And here is the answer : 

"B.9.X. 

" My dear friend Nathalie : 

" Many thanks for your delightful letter of 
the I St. Instead of twelve, I wish it had been 
one hundred and twenty pages long. But how 
can you break oflf at a point concerning which 
I should so gladly hear more, and with such a 
wholly unjustifiable assertion : * It is not seem- 
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ing for women to delve into matters from 
which the wisest man never issues the wiser * ? 

" No, Miss Felton, by no means am I of 
any such opinion, and I believe there is noth- 
ing in, on and under the earth, about which a 
woman may not think just as earnestly and to 
as useful ends as a man. According to my 
taste, there is nothing more charming in the 
world than a beautiful woman who not only 
thinks, but likes to think. It is seemly for 
every human being to think upon these deeper 
matters. And women are so wise! In many 
respects wiser than we, who by means of 
so-called education are rendered more short- 
sighted than nature has intended us to be. 

" Truly, the eternal riddle no one solves ; but 
those are not to be believed who, with the great- 
est complacency of soul, appeal to a book — 
whatever it may be — in order to assert that 
they can solve every problem, answer every 
question, still every sorrow. It is difficult to 
talk about such matters with anyone whose 
views are not better known to me than yours. 
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But won't you just continue where you recently 
left off ? * When and where ' the question was 
answered for you so unexpectedly ? Won't you 
tell me that ? Or aren't we yet sufficiently good 
friends ? 

" Your program ' to be true to yourself and 
make others happy ' sounds well. It is, how- 
ever, incomplete ; the half of a whole. And the 
other half can be added with all confidence: to 
help oneself to the attainment of happiness, 
and to remain true to others as well. Then, 
only, is it a perfect whole, dear Nathalie. 
There doesn't exist a more disagreeable type 
of womankind than that which is always ' sac- 
rificing itself for others.' Believe me, he who 
does nothing for himself does nothing in ear- 
nest and reality for others. Every creature — 
you, too. Miss Nathalie — ^has the inborn need 
to be happy in so far as it is possible to be. 
To have no desire to experience this would be 
either unnatural or untrue. I, for my part, 
look upon unnecessary resignation as some- 
thing abnormal. If I knew that anywhere in 
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this world there was again for me a full, true 
happiness, I would seek for it, hold it when 
found, wrestle with it with all the strength that 
I possess, as did Jacob with the Angel, until 
it blessed me or — rendered me incapable of fur- 
ther struggle. True, this may be the man's 
way of thinking and not the woman's. But 
even women do not find that roasted pigeons 
fly of their own accord into their mouths. And 
as a real, and not inexperienced friend, I should 
like to write that behind your pretty ears.^ No 
one can be happy without doing his part toward 
making his own happiness. No one can make 
another happy, who will not allow himself to 
be made happy. 

" I say this in a general way, incited thereto 
by your program. But, perhaps, there may 
come a time when you will recall thfese words 
of — in all probability — a far-distant friend, act 
according to them, and in thoujght thank him 
for them. May you be happy and make happy, 

* Idiomatic for impress on your memory ; the " pretty " is 
an addition of Herr von Ehrlingen's. — ^N. A. F. 
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dear Nathalie. With all the mischief that hides 
in you, you seem to me thoroughly to deserve 
all happiness, and from my heart I wish it for 
you. 

" I could have said all this to you eight days 
ago. Yes, of course, but . . . Well, first of 
all, I have a frightful amount of work on hand 
and more than in my last report. It seems Our 
Cotisin is to be published, not in March, but 
just before Christmas; and now, in addition to 
all the other work, the thing is to correct at 
least a proof sheet daily. I am well pleased 
with it all. 

" As a substitute for a letter, I sent you two 
books ; one of them to show that I by no means 
* have a penchant for unhappy love affairs ' ; 
the other that you may further treat a theme 
which you touched upon in your letter; both, 
because I wanted you to read something else 
of mine now that you have finished Manners 
"nd McjIS. This is one of my works that 
least suits me. And both, for the reason that 
I didn't want to write you a letter. For, in 
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the * next letter ' I had to return your photo- 
graph — noblesse oblige — and, as I wanted to 
keep your Httle likeness for a while, I postponed 
sending the * next letter ' into the next week. 

" Na, here is the letter and here the little 
card. I have chatted much with it. Not a 
word has it given me in answer, and this re- 
assures me, because it will not tell you what / 
have said to it. This, too, is as it should be. 
But I had a queer feeling at the moment of 
parting with it. I would so gladly have kept 
it. But I dared not. — Na, not that one ! But, 
because I don't see why you, madcap, are to 
go without punishment, I will wrap the little 
picture in a piece of paper that, after all, will 
compel you to think of me once or twice oftener 
than would otherwise be the case. Your little 
likeness with me here has been the occasion for 
it. I have no other end in view. 

" Perhaps you are thinking you haven't de- 
served, on the whole, any punishmen Don*-^ 
you, indeed ! I, tormented creature, write you : 
if you want to give me pleasure, just write to 
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me in the coming weeks often and much ! And 
you? In your last letter you gfave me the 
comforting assurance that I should not hear 
from you * for six, perhaps seven weeks/ 
Noy that is right audaciously surprising. If 
you keep to your resolution, what can I do 
better, in such a case, than to wait with my 
answer another six — seven weeks? And what 
will result from our correspondence, after this 
pause of a quarter of a year, need interest 
neither of us any further. 

" If, as I hope, you have reconsidered the mal- 
ice of your implied intention, then give me an 
answer in your next letter to this naive ques- 
tion: when and where was your photograph 
taken ? And to one other : do you like to wear 
earrings ? I can't abide them. They disfigure 
every face, and the ears more than anything 
else. Will you be so very, very kind as to take 
out yours? — n'en vous deplaire! 

" But why do I waste my breath ? You're 
not going to let yourself be heard from for * six 
— seven weeks.' What a shame! But if you 
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have come to the point where you don't want 
to write me, you can, at least, send a letter 
to Baron v. L ! ^ — ^you are so fond of him, and 
I will see to it faithfully that it reaches his ad- 
dress. For the rest, that fine fellow, as you 
know, has already experienced much trouble 
with a beautiful American. Who knows 
whether this may not have made him shy? 
Well, that's none of my affair — ^but yours if 
you choose to make it. Quant & moi, I'll look 
at my watch and — ^go to sleep. 

" I see it is, in truth, very late. In answer 
to your letter I could have written a whole 
book. To what purpose? . . . Seven weeks, 
and then 

" Well, good-night, Miss Nathalie ; it is 
really very late, and probably you are dream- 
ing already for hours of sweet and foreign 
things which have nothing to do with me. 
However that may be, God bless you, and good- 
night ! 

"Von E." 

» One of his characters I particularly admired. — N. A. F. 
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Judge whether or no I read this letter once, 
or twice, or thrice, or — ^three times thrice! 
Whether or no I found it better reading than 
Goethe, or Von Wildenbruch, or Heyse, or 
Hauptman! Whether or no I kept it in the 
portfolio with the everyday letters from home, 
from Hanover and Uncle Eberhard, from Eng- 
land! Whether or no it was shown with as 
ready promptness to Cousin Fanny as the 
others had been! Whether or no I was glad 
in my heart to receive such ! 

It was a good letter, for it made me think 
good thoughts on good subjects. A good test. 

But how to answer it? 

My simple faith, expressed to him in one of 
the early letters, that the world is wonderfully 
beautiful, people are good at heart, and books 
my true friends, he had dimmed slightly by the 
doubt implied in his words : " Hold fast your 
faith, in spite of all and as long as ever you 
can, that the world is wonderfully beautiful, 
that books are your true friends, and life is 
worth living " ; or, perhaps, I should say 
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rather, rendered it complex to me by the veiled 
distrust engendered by his experience. 

I cannot recall now what I wrote him that 
called forth his request that I would proceed 
and tell him : " When and where " a certain 
question had been unexpectedly answered for 
me. But I know that with the thought of his 
implied attitude of doubt toward my girl's 
faith in nature and human nature, I wrote in 
connection with what I was telling him, these 
words : " When and where I had found my 
God." 

At this point I broke off, for that queer chill 
I had felt when he spoke of the Passion Play 
settled agfain upon my heart. I could not go 
on; neither, at the time, could I analyze my 
own feelings, nor explain to myself satisfac- 
torily why I could not " continue." In con- 
sequence I crawled out of the situation by mak- 
ing the " unjustifiable statement '* to which, in 
his opening paragraph, he made allusion. 

It was a dreary October afternoon on which 
I read and re-read this letter. The wind hurled 
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itself in g^sts against the windows and drove 
the cold rain in sheets upon the panes. The 
Elbe showed steely black in the twilight; the 
horses' hoofs hammered metallically on the 
pavements. As night fell, I drew the curtains 
close in the little study, lighted the lamp, and, 
curling up in a corner of the sofa, tried to read 
one of the books Herr von Ehrlingen had sent 
me " as a substitute for a letter." 

But, instead, I fell to thinking; for his re- 
quest had brought before me, to be re-lived in 
heart, mind, and soul, that wonderful experi- 
ence: when and where I had found my God, 
an experience that varies as to time, place, ways 
and means, with the individual soul at the mo- 
ment of its realization of at-onement with the 
All-Father. 

It was in Edinburgh, just before we left 
for Hanover, and after the weeks and months 
in which I had made Walter Scott and all his 
lovely land my very own. Our lodgings were 
near George the IV Bridge, whereon you may 
lean and feel in your eyes and nostrils the 
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sting of the peat-smoke that rises from the 
crowded chimney-pots of the Cowgate be- 
neath, the cellar of Edinburgh — I may say, 
its sewer. 

One evening, about six, I went out with an 
acquaintance — ^an old-time Scot and bookseller 
— ^as guide, in search of the picturesque, and 
found . . . ! 

How can a thing like that be told, described ? 

We penetrated the labyrinth of closes and 
wynds that form the Cowgate, and found them 
filled with a filth-reeking mass of human beings 
that were not so well lodged as the beasts of 
the field. Men's faces, women's faces, hardly 
discernible as such — mere blots of features 
distorted and inflamed with drink — shrieks, 
drunken laughter, ribaldry, vile song, the sound 
and sight of blows from hardened fists, all 
dimly lurid, crowded, playing spasmodically, 
like subdued lava-glow through the waste of 
black volcanic seams, in these narrow, rubbish- 
filled stone lanes and courts, in the grime, soot, 
and fever-laden air of the crooked, stifling 
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wynds. And in and through and among it, a 
sallow, sickly childhood ran hither and thither, 
crying, screaming, dodging blows, yet hugging 
close to ragged shirt, or tattered chemise, the 
bottle or can with the " pennyworth o' rum " 
for which it had been sent. 

And afterwards, eighteen of the closes, that 
honeycomb the houses of the old nobility — 
mere hives of fever-breeding misery — in the 
ancient High Street of Edinburgh, yielded me, 
during that long September twilight, their 
secrets of an existence, not believed extant, be- 
cause, for the most part, beneath the surface, 
unseen, unknown. 

As I kft the Canongate, that was stripped, 
in the face of the last two hours' experience, 
of its glamor of idealism, I saw the light glow 
in the lantern-clock of the new Old Tolbooth. 
The wind had risen. Heavy clouds were driv- 
ing in from over the Forth and seething about 
Arthur's Seat. We skirted Hol)rrood, and 
came at last to that exquisite bit of architecture 
which Drummond has preserved to us. Queen 
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Mary's Bath. The wind swept around it, bod- 
ing rain. 

I shivered in body. I was chilled and sick 
in soul ; for on leaving those foul dens, where 
were bred, in pestilence of body and corruption 
of soul, my brothers and sisters in humanity, I 
had said in my heart : " There is no God, else 
these things could not be." 

Oh, the hopelessness of it all ! He who has 
missed his foothold on the edge of an abyss 
and, plunging headlong, has caught at rock 
and tree and stump, unmindful of laceration — 
self-preservation the only instinct — ^knows, by 
analogy, this spiritual condition. 

As a young girl, I subscribed to the articles 
of a creed, not without some inward and out- 
ward protest even then ; but I was gregarious 
in my young spiritual experience as well as my 
social life, and donning my armor, with many 
others, I went forth, a warm, loving heart with- 
in me, to meet Life more than half-way. I was 
then sixteen. 

Just what the process of disenchantment 
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was, I do not know; but, to my amazement 
and sorrow, I found the " spiritual experience " 
narrowed to a fulfilment of duties prescribed 
by the church. At this point the harness be- 
gan to fret, to chafe, to gall. I began to dis- 
cern, even in the midst of my bewilderment, 
that the fault was not wholly mine; th^t, fol- 
lowing an inexorable law in things spiritual as 
well as natural, I was not only growing, but 
developing. The corselet was too rigid; the 
lungs needed room for expansion in God's free 
air. The armlets were not supple enough to 
permit of my embracing all that humanity that 
was so dear to me, and becoming, year by year, 
more lovable, more interesting because I was 
of it. The visor oppressed my forehead and 
prevented me from looking straight up into 
God's heavens. The soul's antennae were grop- 
ing for groove and joint through which they 
might reach more freely into both the finite and 
infinite things of life. 

It was at this juncture I crossed the ocean 
and came into contact with the old-world civi- 
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lization and its fruits, already so long matured 
that they threatened decay. And the first direct 
result of the tasting thereof was the loss of my 
young faith in the lowest slums of the archi- 
tecturally jewel-crowned City of the Forth. 

But if I lost it there, I found it again on the 
following Sabbath morning at the free Sun- 
day breakfast in the Armory on Forest Road. 
Two tickets of admission were sent to us 
through the courtesy of an acquaintance. 

A thousand were to be fed, no more, no less. 
The drill room holds this number, seated com- 
fortably, with broad aisle-space to spare. Five 
hundred men and boys were admitted through 
the narrow wicket, told off by the gate-tender 
one by one; five hundred women and girls in 
the same manner. Then the gates were closed, 
and the line of starving wretches without were 
left to beg and implore and rattle the bars in 
their hunger and despair. Something, I take 
it, to witness after eighteen hundred years of 
Our Lord. 

Only twelve tickets were issued to visitors, 
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and the visitors themselves kept almost wholly 
in the background that their presence might not 
intrude upon those to whom the hall rightfully 
belonged — a, fairly orderly multitude; not the 
true pillars of society, workmen and working- 
women, but the very dregs of an outcast pariah 
humanity. Faces good, indifferent, evil, brut- 
ish, criminal, filled the floor space. Men and 
boys, from tottering three score and ten to tod- 
dlers two and three years old, filled the benches 
nearest us. 

On the other side was our womankind — 
God save the name ! Women and girls — girls ? 
— ^haggard mothers in their early teens, their 
babies, that looked like wrinkled old men, cling- 
ing to flat unfilled breasts, and wailing to be 
satisfied. A woman-worker in the closes told 
me afterwards, that the Sunday breakfast was 
the only meal hundreds of them could be said 
to have through the week. I saw some babies, 
less than a week old, caught against bare 
bosoms that had no covering save an old thin 
shawl, and no milk in them for lack of nourish- 
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ment Girls and women that had fallen were 
there a-plenty, starved at last to this; women, 
young and old, who had served their " term " 
more than once ; children, of both sexes and by 
the dozens, in ragged shirt or chemise, and no 
other garment. Old women clad in the refuse 
of the rubbish heap were in evidence; and 
young women in draggled skirt and rotten 
chemise. Here and there a thin sack or shawl 
covered the bare skin. 

I saw them fed; well fed and abundantly. 
As the huge wheeled-trays, filled with large 
mugs of milk and " hunks " of good bread and 
butter, were pushed from the side doors by the 
stage out into the hall, the children on the low 
front benches, mere toddlers in tattered shirts 
(they were so young, that, having slidden 
down from the bench they could not well 
climb up again), cried out with a shrill, whim- 
pering cry, and slipped down and away with 
tiny, outstretched hands to meet the trays. The 
sooping, supping, gurgling that followed, as 
those little children drank their milk, was the 
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sweetest sound* I have ever heard — the sweet- 
est and the most heartrending. It broke us ' 
down, the twelve of us, men and women, who 
sat there on the side benches watching them. 
And through the tears I saw, once and for aD 
time, into the truth of the Son of Man's gospel 
and the salvation of his word. 

In that Humanity and the Love that fed it, 
I saw the Father. 

I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: 
I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink. 

/ 

How such a sunburst of Truth dissipates the 
miasmal mists that are bred for the seeking 
soul by the sophisms of council, the differences 
of creed, the strictures of theology, the dispu- 
tations of sect, the criticisms of the would-be 
wise throughout the ages ! 

When I left the Armory on Forest Road that 
September morning, I realized that I had out- 
grown the coat-of-mail of a creed that belonged 
to other times, and might cast it aside for ever. 
But in the crises of life, the soul, like the body, 
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has its long period of convalescence ; and I felt 
far from strong. I feared the chill of an un- 
sympathetic word. I was weak in spirit from 
that experience. 

I have wandered td all appearances far from 
my letter, but it was necessary to make clear 
" when and where I had found my God," in 
order to show my reason for keeping toward 
Friedrich von Ehrlingen silence on this point. 
It was not possible for me to write of this 
to him. The shaft of disapproval that just 
glanced at the Passion Play ; the doubt that I, 
" in spite of it all," could hold long to my faith 
that " the world is wonderfully beautiful, peo- 
ple are good at heart," etc.; the reference to 
the mistrust of those who pinned their faith 
to " a book — whatever it may be " — all this 
warned me intuitively that, were I to speak 
out what was in my soul at that time, I should 
feel through him the blight of an early frost. 

I gave him no answer to that question. 



VIII 

THAT there was something troubling 
the waters, stirring the depths over in 
the City on the Spree, I was also in- 
tuitively aware. I was unprepared for that 
outburst of strong feeling : " If I knew that 
anywhere in this world there was again for me 
a full, true happiness, I would seek for it, hold 
it when found, wrestle with it and with all 
the strength that I possess, as did Jacob with 
the Angel, until it blessed me or rendered me 
incapable of further struggle." The reverber- 
ation of these words in my thoughts shook 
even me a little in what I considered my im- 
pregnable stronghold of youth and superabun- 
dant joy in living. 

Up to this time, I felt safe enough in my dis- 
tance from the " imperial metropolis," secure 
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— from what I felt secure I did not care to ask 
myself — in that I had never signified by a 
word that I wished to see him; nor could I 
have done so in truth, for I had never felt 
that desire. The letters in themselves were suf- 
ficient; they made no special demands upon 
me, yet, at the same time, they were becoming 
necessary to the pleasant passing of those 
Dresden days. 

I acknowledged this fact to myself, if not 
to Cousin Fanny, that very evening in October 
when, after dreaming in the sofa-comer for an 
hour of Edinburgh and my experience there, 
I went into my bedroom to dress for the opera, 
and, leaning to the mirror, smiled at my double 
who smiled back to me. What was there to 

■ 

fear ? Why should I fear ? 

I leaned nearer to examine, as I had never 
done before in all my life, every feature, every 
contour, ears, eyelashes, brows, lips — ^the shape 
and color — teeth, chin; but particularly the 
cars. They were good ones, no mistake about 
that And the earrings I wore in them were 
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so pretty! He wanted me to take them out 
What if I were to ? What would happen if I 
did? Would it be a concession? What kind 
of concession, and to what ? Why should I do 
this thing simply at the request of a foreigner 
and a stranger? A stranger? No, he was no 
longer that. A friend, then? I had never 
called him that. Why do it at all ? 

I leaned nearer to look into the hazel eyes, 
a gift from the father, that looked back at me, 
half-laughing, half in earnest, half in protest, 
as I raised my hands and took out the dainty 
drops. Why not? I had teased him long 
enough. It was such a little thing, and it would 
give him pleasure. I could put them in again 
at any time. I took up the little ornaments 
and wrapped them in the " piece of paper " he 
had folded about my photograph when he re- 
turned it to me in his last letter. They have 
been there unto this day. 

The " piece of paper " was a little lyric, pure 
and delicate, holding the meaning in its music 
as a sunbeam holds the motes of dust and turns 
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lem to gold, untranslatable into rhymed Eng- 
sh except with loss of structure and the senti- 
ent involved in it. I have tried many times, 
at have failed to accomplish the impossible. 

Of course, it's all very delightful to read 
3ems about one's picture. It's like a balloon 
jcension for the spirits; but, if one have a 
rain of common sense, one realizes that there 

the inevitable descent to the solid earth, and 
ood luck it is if it be a soft one. 

I took drastic measures for myself; I felt 
ley were needed. I read the poem for the 
-th time and, after every reading, gave a long 
»ok, under the full glare of daylight with the 
lades rolled to the top of the window, at my- 
ii in the mirror. I wasn't beautiful to myself, 
hatever my picture might be to a poet, for I 
eked the golden hair and the blue eyes which, 
> my thinking, were necessary co-factors of 
iauty. Nothing could alter that. Then I set 
lyself to work, regularly for two hours each 
ly, on the translation of the poor Tale that 
id been hanging fire ever since last June. 
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As for the ** six to seven weeks " interregnum 
I had threatened before writing him again — I 
dared not carry out my threat ; for I knew by 
the tone he had taken that I had strained that 
cord to the snapping point. I realized that the 
time for playing with him was past. 

He kept me waiting for an answer longer 
than I liked; but this correspondence-calm, as 
I soon found, was only a gathering of his forces 
for a letter which — took my breath for twenty 
seconds, more or less, after reading it. 

" B. 30. X. 

" Dear friend : 

" Now the answer to your letter has not been 
forthcoming for many more days than you 
like! And I would have written before so 
gladly. Oh, yes ! But if you knew how many 
letters are lying around me at this moment 
awaiting their answer, and often giving me a 
warning look, you would not be planning how 
to pay like with like, and wait, before answer- 
ing this just so many days by the calendar as 
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have passed since the 22d, but you would write 
me this very day. 

" Even now I can't tell you that the work is 
going on with giant strides. I work daily and 
am thoroughly interested in the subject-mat- 
ter ; but I am working more slowly than usual. 
Each work has its own manner of genesis. 
Add to this the weather, which necessitates the 
closing of the balcony door when I write, 
whereas I like best to write in the open air and 
write more easily so. In all probability, the 
principal reason is that I have to begin every 
morning with the correction and revision of 
proof sheets for Our Cousin, and, on this ac- 
count, am obliged to let my imagination play 
in quite another realm of ideas than that in 
which I am to continue with my creative 
spinning. 

" For all that, the work advances, and I 
am not dissatisfied. But the story is going to 
claim a whole volume for itself, and if, finally, 
I don't get into a quicker tempo, it will be fully 
a month before I shall have finished. The 
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printing b^ins the first of January. Up to 
that time I don't fear any pressure. Only one 
thing often makes me wish I were free — ^what 
do you think it is, my Fraulein? Well, then, 
quite between ourselves I am going to whisper 
it in your ear : I believe that it would not be 
any too soon now, if we were to see each other 
face to face. And because I believe this, I 
have proposed to myself, in case you share my 
opinion, to take the journey to Dresden even 
if my work is not finished. Of course, it must 
be carried to a certain point ; then I will have 
a double portion of proof sent me, correct it 
on the train, and be able to spend a day (true, 
only one, or, to be more accurate, half a day) 
in seeing N. A. F. without a mask. 

" However, as I am an enemy to surprises 
— the fact is, the surprise is for the most part 
one's own, and not a pleasant one — I won't 
come incognito, unannounced; no, I ask you 
first, dear Nathalie, does this suit your con- 
venience, also, and have you the same wish 
that I have? If not, then I'll spare myself the 
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oumey. But if yes, then I am going to pro- 
K)se something to you which, at first sight, 
nay appear strange, but when you have con- 
;idered it attentively, may enlighten you in a 
cindly manner. 

" So, now, beloved friend, give me for a few 
Tiinutes quietly your two (* not beautiful ') 
lands, and listen patiently to me. We have 
lever seen each other, and yet, through our let- 
ters, we know each other better than many peo- 
ple know us who see us daily face to face. 
But, for all that, there is in each of us a some- 
thing — a whole side of our personality, which 
is hidden from the other. And this phase of 
our personality anyone who passes us indif- 
ferently on the street, can see, judge, and feel 
its influence. I mean by this not only the 
length of our features, or the height of our fig- 
ures, but a mass of characteristics, peculiarities 
which, in a trice, find clearer expression in the 
way we look and speak, in the manner in which 
we move and carry ourselves, than in a whole 
year's correspondence. 
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" How often do we not hear it said : I pic- 
tured you quite otherwise. Add to this that we 
both have a certain interest in each other : you 
in me, as an author with whose translations 
you propose to torment yourself day by day: 
I in you, because I have found in your letters 
a lovable nature and a beautiful trust — ^which 
I know how to treasure. We are both curious 
about each other. In meeting each other we 
anticipate a great joy or a proportionate dis- 
appointment. Do we not? With this in view, 
I should like to make an arrangement by which 
the one or the other — as an event for us both 
— might take place wholly between ourselves 
and without witnesses. Do not misunderstand 
me. You are no longer a child, and you are 
an American. Will you meet me some day, 
which you will appoint, at a convenient hour 
in the Dresden Gallery of which I am so fond? 
No one is to know of it — ^not a soul ; not even 
your good cousin. You can tell her afterwards, 
and, in any case, whether disappointed, or 
made happy, I shall call upon you in your home. 
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" But, for the first time, now that we know 
each other so well, I should like to see you 
as you are, without constraint of any kind and 
without witnesses. I have no need to tell you 
that, behind this proposition, there hides no 
ulterior motive, and that you need fear in 
me no eccentric youth. You will find a 
quiet, pleasant gentleman patiently awaiting 
you at the place you will have designated. 
He will count himself happy if Miss Na- 
thalie will chat an hour with him— orally, for 
a change. 

" So, then, name the picture before which 
we are to meet. I have many favorites in that 
Gallery, and doubtless you, too, have one or 
another by this time, in the contemplation of 
which the one who arrives first will find the 
waiting for the other a little easier. And if it 
should happen that you have no favorite, just 
go to the Gallery and select such a picture. 
And, now, enough of this. I await your an- 
swer. . . . 

" The story which you told me in your last 
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letter harmonizes well with your picture. I 
read it with interest. But you are unjust to 
your Munich letter. It wasn't so bad. What 
vexed me in it was your decision to settle in 
Dresden, and the alleged motive. In a measure 
it delighted me — ^just think how malicious I 
am! — that your story came to its end in my 
birthplace. Only one point is not quite clear; 
lay your hand on your heart, Nathalie Felton 
— ^now, were you truly in love with no one of 
them, or rather weren't you in love with all 
three at once, so that you couldn't make up 
your mind which to choose? Now you are of- 
fended. I can see that through the mask. And 
now you have quite turned your back upon me, 
and want to run away. . . . Indeed, you're 
not going to ! Please, be good, and stay here ! 
Give me a light tap with your fan, and — give 
me a reasonable answer to an unreasonable 
question. And write very soon ! I am taking 
the late hours of the night as an aid, that I 
may not have to wait longer for your answer; 
and whether you will be ready with the trans- 
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lation of the old Novelle a day sooner or later, 
is all one. 

" Why do you want to be ' fat ' ? The form 
of your cheeks in your photograph just suited 
me, and one hundred and twelve pounds do not 
lead to a conclusion of leanness. Or have you 
grown too tall? That would be too bad! I 
belong to the little people. In August I 
weighed one hundred and forty-three pounds. 
(It is too comical, the pains we take in our 
endeavors to prevent our having a false im- 
pression of each other!) 

" Why did I ask you when and where your 
photograplf'was taken ? For the simple reason 
that I wanted to know how long ago you 
looked so pretty; and for the still simpler 
that, if your photograph had been taken on 
our continent I should have found ways and 
means to procure one for myself. I don't dis- 
like ornaments in general, only it seems to me 
barbaric for a well-formed human being to 
pierce a hole in her ear and put a ring in it. 
Why not through the nose for the same rea- 
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son? And people's ears not only hear, they 
can speak as well. Good people have, for the 
most part, beautiful ears. Why then hang a 
dingling-dangling something on them that 
lengthens them? But if you are accustomed 
to ear-ornaments, and like them, don't take 
them out for my sake. Only, Nathalie — ^tell 
me when you wear earrings again. Will you? 

" I am delighted that The Elder Brother has 
pleased you so much. I should be glad to send 
you another book I think a good deal of; but 
' too much ' is said to be unwholesome. Just 
tell me what the A. stands for in your name. 
I keep on painting that one letter, and can think 
of nothing that it signifies. Help me out ! One 
thing more : I want a name foj* an American in 
my new book. A nice surname and Christian 
name with reference to city and state. Will 
you make one up for me — and tell me what 
it is? 

" A grumbling pate warns me to look at the 
time — 1.30 at night. To bed! Good, good- 
night, Nathalie! ... I wonder how you look 
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when you are asleep. Very pretty, I think. 
But how pretty — that God knows, and those 
who are better acquainted with you than I may 
have some idea. I, for my part, don't know 
even what is the color of the hair which lies 
on your Grace's pillow. But fair, or brown, 
or black, it adorns a fine head ; and I hope that 
head will sleep well and dream sweet dreams. 

" Speaking of dreaming, it just occurs to me 
to ask you if I comported myself in your 
dream to your satisfaction? If I didn't, just 
tell me, and I'll punish myself for it, as I de- 
serve. 

"And now, silence! Pst! . . . Lights out! 
* Down with you, thoughts.' . . . ' To sleep — 
perchance to dream.' Between ourselves, I 
confess to dreaming very seldom, and sleep — 
thank God — like a log. And now, in all ear- 
nest: Good-night, dear Nathalie. 

" F. v. E." 



IX 



TRUE, " I was no longer a child and I 
was an American," but 

I doubt if ever I formulated the 
tenet that a girl should have a dozen tentative 
affairs of the heart before fixing a standard for 
the one that should be final and ideal; never- 
theless, I held it. It seemed to me a girl's 
prerogative to test, try, attempt, prove, sound, 
or soar in any and all directions, if, by so 
doing, she could establish a working basis for 
her future happiness. That there might be 
some undoing of the masculine heart in the 
process never occurred to me. This was the 
selfishness pertaining to all youth, that for a 
few years sees the nadir of existence beneath 
its feet. 

I was always tremendously interested in per- 
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sonalities, and, in consequence, my realization 
from the first that I was interested in this man's 
personality, as expressed in his letters, seemed 
to me in the natural course of my particular 
events. I knew, moreover, that he was inter- 
ested in my personality — ^then what? Ordi- 
narily I could have found some loophole for 
escape, but, just here, the way was barred by 
two facts: I had, in a manner, contracted to 
do some translation of his works, and it was a 
point of honor not to break that contract on 
account of " personalities." The other fact was 
this letter. It was a shock to me. It forced 
me to move, and move at once. It permitted 
no more dallying with correspondence, no tri- 
fling with himself or myself, no compromise 
with Time even ! " You are no longer a child, 
and you are an American." 

Yes, I was an American ; I thanked God for 
that! And I determined then and there that, 
if I had to go down in the end, I would go 
down with the Star Spangled Banner flying. 
Of course, these were metaphorical heroics; 
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but, without fine thoughts of any kind, to fly 
my colors at just this turn of affairs, meant, 
as I clearly perceived, to carry myself toward 
him as a true American girl : with no puerile 
nonsense, without sentimentality, but with a 
disarming frankness, like his own, and a 
buoyant faith and tru^t in his manhood and my 
womanhood. 

But it was hard! If only it had been put 
in some other way ! Not so decisively, not so 
definitely, not in such " now or never " spirit; 
" In meeting each other we anticipate a gjcat 
joy or a proportionate disappointment. Do we 
not?" 

I, for my part, was not at all sure of any 
such state of anticipation. And to meet him in 
the Dresden Gallery! 

He knew perfectly well, that / knew that for 
a girl to make such an appointment, unchape- 
roned, in a public place, was contrary to all 
rules and custom of foreign convention. He 
was testing me in some way I did not under- 
stand ; and I was not of that contingent of my 
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countrywomen who feel it a matter of patriot- 
ism to " run amuck/' when in a foreign land, 
with foreign customs, even to the extent that 
they issue, in the eyes of the native-bom, bruised 
in respect and battered in reputation from the 
experience. Yet the idea fascinated me. The 
Dresden Gallery, of all others, with its exqui- 
site arrangements of rooms and a setting fit 
for a queen's romance! The picture I was to 
choose, the time, and the accessories — all ap- 
pealed to a lot of latent idealism in me. And, 
best of all, it was an ideal reality ! 

In this whole arrangement, the shy sensitive- 
ness of the man's artistic nature showed plainly, 
and this, combined with the strength of feel- 
ing he had displayed once or twice in his let- 
ters, and the insistent masculine firmness with 
which, ever since his determination to see me 
in Baden-Baden, he had pressed me step by 
step without power of evasion on my part into 
the present impasse, charmed and dominated 
me. 

I tilted on the fence for a week : should I, or 
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shouldn't I?— could I, or couldn't I? — would 
I, or wouldn't I? Then I tried Cousin Fanny; 
read her the letter, contrary to what he had 
requested, and begged her for advice. 

" You know, my dear, I have always said 
there were two things in which I would 
never interfere: your religion and your love- 
affairs " 

" But, Cousin Fanny," I interrupted her 
rather explosively, " you know perfectly well 
this isn't a love-affair." 

She smiled that equivocal smile of hers. 
What is it, then ? " 

Why — ^why " — I did a power of thinking 
for a few seconds before I could go on — " it's 
a legitimate desire on his part to see me, to find 
out what he set his heart on from the very first : 
whether I please him, I suppose — I really don't 
know exactly ; you can't define offhand such in- 
definite things." 

Cousin Fanny smiled again. 

" You're old enough to do just as you please, 
Nathalie, to do just as you think best; and 
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old enough, moreover, to know, if you take this 
step, just what you are doing." She spoke 
gravely ; and I was silent, for I knew she was 
right. 

" You have read me all his letters so far, 
haven't you ? " 

" Yes." 

" Then I will say this much to you, and I 
say it as an older woman, a married woman 
who has lost what was more to her than life 
itself: there are depths in that strong nature 
of which you, I know, are unaware. / know 
them, for he, too, has suffered the loss of that 
which made life living for him during those 
fifteen years. He is testing you, as it seems 
to me, to find out whether you care for him 
sufficiently to do this thing he asks of you, for 
his sake." 

" Care for him ! It's his letters you know I 
care for, Cousin Fanny. Can't you make that 
distinction ? " 

" Hardly, in this case." 

" Then you don't understand it at all. It's 
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just this way : he likes my letters as I like his. 
He doesn't know whether he will like me apart 
from my letters, or not. He puts me in one 
category and my letters in another; don't you 
see? I do the same with him and his letters. 
But just tell me one thing, do. Cousin Fanny, 
there's a dear! You don't think there is any 
harm in my going to the Gallery to meet him? " 

" No, I can't see any ' harm ' in that of itself. 
Of course, if you were a German it might be 
different; but as you are an American — ^no, 
I really can't see why you shouldn't, if you 
want to." 

" Then I'm going straight over there this very 
morning to look the ground over ! " I spoke 
carelessly, or tried to, for, as I spoke, a sudden 
thump of my heart, apparently in my throat, 
warned me that my decision was made. 

I had many favorites there, and usually spent 
an hour or two every other day in their com- 
pany. I decided he should wait for my coming 
before the picture I should select, for I had 
made up my mind on one point, at least : if I 
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went to the Gallery to meet him, I would so 
arrange matters that he should be there, " stand- 
ing patiently " before the painting elect, await- 
ing me — ^not I him ! Oh, no ! 

But, somehow, it was not easy to make a 
choice; — Raphael's divine Madonna, the di- 
viner Tribute Money y the glories of The Mar- 
riage of Cana; Veronese, Titian, Raphael, no; 
but Giorgione? 

I recalled that in one of Herr von Ehrlin- 
gen's essays on Italian art, I had read enough 
to convince me that Giorgione, the rare one, 
was his favorite among the old masters. There 
was a Giorgione, so-called — ^the authenticity is 
a subject-matter for dispute — in the Italian 
Gallery below the Cupola, but I had paid no 
attention to it. Now I sought it out; stood 
before it, and smiled to myself. The subject 
was Jacob and Rachel, I recalled those words : 
" If I knew that anywhere in this world there 
was again for me a full true happiness, I would 
seek for it, hold it when found, wrestle with 
it with all the strength that I possess, as did 

m 
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Jacob with the Angel, until it blessed me or — 
rendered me incapable of further struggle" 

There is no wrestling, no struggle, portrayed 
here. It is a quiet, intensely earnest meeting 
between a man and a woman, dressed, accord- 
ing to the limitations of the artist's Italian 
milieu, in Italy's costumes. Hand clasps hand 
in a true strong pressure. The two forms are 
nearing each other with that subdued energy of 
movement that is the index of the deepest emo- 
tion. The two faces are leaning to each other 
in that heart-welcome. One feels, and knows, 
that in the next moment the lips of both will 
meet in the kiss of betrothal ; — but the master, 
with consummate skill and spiritual discern- 
ment, has left that moment to be vividly painted 
by the imagination of the beholder. 

In the background are hills, like the slopes 
of Fiesole by Florence, in the sunshine of 
Italy's blue skies. Near the well are a few 
sheep. All is simple, quiet, restrained, restful, 
yet sensate with the throbbing of Love's noon. 

Something within me leaped to meet its sig- 
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nificance. He had chosen the setting, this ex- 
quisitely beautiful gallery, for our first meet- 
ing. I would choose the jewel for the setting, 
this woric of Giorgione's. He should find this 
picture awaiting him. Let it speak to him what 
it might; it would rejoice him both as an artist 
and a man. 

" B. 7. Nov. 

" Dear Nathalie : 

" Why do you return the books to me ? The 
unexpected sight of them again this morning 
was not a pleasant surprise. Did I tell you 
that I sent the books as a loan ? And why do 
you repeatedly call your last letter a ' stupid ' 
one, and promise me that you are not going to 
write another such, and in the end even beg my 
forgiveness ! 

" What have I to forgive you ? For having 
chatted with me open-heartedly and kindly? 
For having given me a great pleasure ? 

" This is my darling little Mattie's birthday. 
Early this morning, when we gave her the 
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gifts, the house was turned, for a while, topsy- 
turvy ; but, in the midst of the children's joy- 
ous voices, a strange tone kept ringing in my 
ears, which continually reminded me that Nath- 
alie Felton was about to take back the pleasure 
she had of late been giving their father. I am 
to bum your letter of the 22d? I wouldn't 
dream of such a thing. 

" I have had to tell you this. In the midst 
of my work. It would not let me think further 
in any peace. 

" Say as seldom as possible in life : I ask your 
forgiveness. There is no word of which more 
misuse is made— even by pedagogues. I don't 
like to hear it even from my own children. So 
act that you have no need to be forgiven. ' To 
err is human ' ; most true ; and * man errs so 
long as he strives.' I, too, have erred much, 
and am anything but a Pharisee. But as often, 
perhaps, as I have needed forgiveness, I have 
not been able to see that Nature forgives, that 
logic forgives, that ' one times one ' forgives. 
And people ? 
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" When man deals with man, let him bend 
iside the prickles from everything that might 
liurt another, and let gentleness, like an im- 
personal thing, have full sway, to the end that 
what one does, and says, and leaves undone is 
naught but the emanations of his individuality, 
manifestations of his character, the factors in 
evidence, from which we have to judge the 
temperament and the character. Isn't this so ? 
Hence to say : Forgive me for having said this, 
or done that, is equivalent to saying: Forgive 
me for being what I am. 

" If I love you as you are, or if I dislike you 
because you speak and act thus and so — ^why 
should there be any question of the forgiveness 
of trifles? 

" True, this does not exhaust the subject. 
There is more to it. But think over what I 
have said to you, and say as seldom as possible : 
Forgive me ! 

" As I seem to be in good trim just now for 
reprimanding, allow me to mention this, also, 
that what you call your ' way ' of reading a 
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novel, seems to me no way at all ! Why ruin 
the eflFect of a work of art? I take all possible 
pains to keep the reader's interest on the stretch, 
and you skim through the story, and peek into 
the very bottom of the pot to see how things 
are coming out — ^and for the sole purpose of 
reading without ' suspense.' Do you go to the 
theatre only when you know the fifth act? In- 
deed, you don't. Let yourself be kept in sus- 
pense. It won't harm you. 

** Or, do you know already, you enemy of 
all suspense, how the story, the lovely story will 
end, the next chapter of which is laid in the 
Dresden Gallery? I do not. But, Nathalie, 
don't you want to read any further? Simply 
because you don't know the end! Ah, who 
knows the end! We should not trouble our- 
selves prematurely about the end, else we spoil 
much of our pleasure, both in life and liter- 
ature. 

" I thank you most heartily for your deci- 
sion. I know how to value it. I knew I was 
requiring something hard of you — and for that 
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very reason I required it, Lady Nathalie. 
Thank you for your trust; you shall never 
regret it. 

" My concern is not so much for the city and 
a description of it ; my request was, first of all, 
for a name, not of a city, but of a man. I 
have already said that he was from Philadel- 
phia. Whether he fits into that place or not, 
I can't say. But it pleased me, while writing, 
to think of the City of Brotherly Love which is 
slightly familiar to me. Whether he is a 
' good ' man or not, I don't know. But he is a 
man, and the story that I am relating of him is 
very nearly true. It is that of a man who is 
not an American, but does not care to see him- 
self in a mirror every day, and for that reason 
has prepared a kind of substitute for himself. 

" Perhaps I shall go to Dresden next Sunday, 
but not unless I receive a ktter from you be- 
fore then. We are having such clear, lovely 
weather now. And I should like to see you 
for the first time in sunshine rather than on a 
rainy day. Moreover, it is not well to put off 
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the execution of good intentions too long. 
Does this suit your convenience ? 

"Joachim plays to-night the Mendelssohn 
violin concerto. I like it so much ; and a little 
after eight this evening, when he takes his bow, 
I shall think : What a shame that Nathaliean- 
ablc is not here in Berlin ! If at that hour you 
will have received this letter, be so good as to 
think the same for a moment, even if the 
thought be without musical accompaniment. 
From your photograph, you look as if you had 
musical ability. Have you ? 

" However that may be, greetings to your 
* old self ' and your ' rose-colored ' spectacles, 
and don't forget to take both with you when 
you go to the Gallery. 

" And now, as it will probably be late when 
you receive this letter, I may close with the 
words that I love: Good-night, Nathalie, and 
God bless you ! 
Now and ever. 

Your friend, 

" F. V. E." 
i6o 
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THE consent was given, and there was 
no withdrawing it. But, in writing to 
him at that time, I made myself small 
in a woman's way. I indulged in personalities 
that I could well have suppressed ; for instance, 
I told him of our acquaintances, the A.'s, in 
Munich, and how the picture of me that I sent 
him was taken two years before for their eldest 
son ; and that it was in Munich I heard of his 
engagement — in fact that he had written me of 
it, and that was the last chapter in what had 
been a serial story in my girlhood. All of 
which, after it had gone irrevocably to him in 
Berlin, disgusted me with myself. Yes, dis- 
gusted me; for I knew that a feminine vanity 
had been aroused in me, and I had tried to im- 
press him with the idea that, if I consented to 
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meet him in the Dresden Gallery, he was not 
to think he was the only one for whom I had 
cared enough to sacrifice a little something. 

Oh, shame^ shame on me and my petty small- 
nesses! I blushed in the dark every time I 
thought of it, and resolved to write no more of 
such extraneous nonsense — ^a resolution I had 
the common sense to keep. And so stupid was 
it of me to intrude my personalities upon him, 
that I confessed as much to him, and begged 
him to destroy that special letter. I wanted to 
be assured that it did not exist in the world. 
But he refused. And I had to meet him with 
that " blot on my 'scutcheon." 

On the following Stmday I took a cab even 
for the short distance to the Gallery, for my 
courage was oozing from me to such an extent 
that, physically, it weakened my very knees. 
There was no joyous anticipation, as I went 
to meet him. I was a little out of sorts, as well. 
Why couldn't he have gone straight on with 
those dear delightful letters, and without this 
intensely personal intermezzo? And if I didn't 
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please him, what then? Were the letters to 
cease, tf) become mere business communica- 
tions, after we had shown our real selves to 
each other? How would it all end? I was 
impatient to know — with the same impatience 
and dislike of enduring any suspense that I 
have in reading a novel, or indeed a work of 
history or travel. I read the last chapter first, 
gain an insight as to the end of the story; or, 
if history, the result of the course of, to me, 
unknown events ; or in travels, the final fortune 
of the explorer. Then I can begin at the be- 
ginning — including a long preface or an in- 
terminable introduction — and read through the 
book with ease of mind. 

I appointed an hour sufficiently advanced in 
the afternoon to allow of the possibly late ar- 
rival of the train — 2l rare thing in Germany, 
where one hears the tick of the Government 
clock with startling regularity in all matters 
of transportation, and many others besides — 
and full fifteen minutes of waiting on the part 
of the celebrated " author and gentleman from 
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Berlin " before the aforesaid picture of Gior- 
g^one. 

As I entered that magnificently tapestried 
room under the Cupola, from which the grand 
staircase descends and debouches into the first 
Italian room, I stopped for a few minutes to 
try and regain something of " my old self " 
and to find my rose-colored mental-spectacles, 
which I rarely went without My attempt was 
not wholly successful. 

The Jacob and Rachel hangs on the wall 
parallel with the grand staircase in the second 
Italian gallery that glows with the wondrous 
tints of Titian and Paul Veronese, and, from 
the deep crimson velvet fautcuils and seats in 
the centre, one may look through the length 
of the first Italian room to that massive stair- 
case and see all comers as they descend the 
broad crimson-carpeted steps. 

Midway of the stairs I stopped again, my 
hand on the rail. Then, smiling at my want 
of courage and faint-heartedness with the shore 
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almost in sight, I went bravely down, on 
through the first room into the second, turned 
sharply — no hesitancy nbw, although I felt 
within three feet of execution — faced the wall, 
and — found myself alone before the celebrated 
painting! 

" All this for nothing! " That was my first 
thought. Then I felt a relief, almost physical, 
and, drawing a long breath, I turned to the 
seats to rest myself and think out this queer 
situation which was so decidedly adverse to all 
my well-laid plans — and lo! There he was, 
coming with outstretched hands to meet me. 
There was no other greeting on the part of 
either. My surprise rendered me for a few sec- 
onds dumb. He took me to a seat, where we 
sat down, and his first words were : 
" Give me your hand again, Nathalie." 
But I had in a measure recovered myself. It 
wasn't so bad after all. With my first look into 
his face, I realized that here there would be no 
" falling in love " on my part. I began to 
breathe freer air. I knew now that it was this 
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I had been fearing all these months ; that it was 
this which had been the mainspring of my mo- 
tives and movements; that I wasn't ready for 
this with him or anyone. And, with a sense 
of re-won freedom and a regaining of my old 
self, I slipped my well-gloved hands into my 
muff, and answered : " Not here." 

But, with that welcome sense of freedom, I 
experienced a disappointment On the whole, 
it seemed to me that if my fear had been in 
truth realized, I should have felt, at least, 
happier; as if I had missed something upon 
which, without being wholly aware of it, 
I had set my heart. Was it the letters, or the 
man? 

As I answered, I turned to him with a smile, 
for he had said nothing to my reply, and I 
was aware that the clear skin was flushing 
slowly dark red even to his hair ; that the fine 
veins on his temple were tightening and swell- 
ing. I could have counted the pulsations. 

That my disappointment was showing, I did 
not realize till he spoke : 
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" Is it too warm here for you, Nathalie? 
Yon are growing paler and paler/' 

" And you are growing redder and redder," 
[ retorted gayly, to cover my embarrassment. 

" I believe you," he said ; then we both 
laughed, and the ice was broken, but not to the 
extent that there was clear sailing in the con- 
srersational stream for either of u». It was so 
easy to chat in the letters, yet so difficult face 
to face! 

" Why weren't you there, on the very spot 
before the picture, as I had every reason to ex- 
pect you would be? " I demanded, that thought 
being uppermost in my mind. " It wasn't nice 
oi you." 

" I own it wasn't ; but I simply couldn't re- 
sist the temptation of seeing you come down 
the stairs " 

" You saw me catch at the railing? " 

** Yes ; and the hesitation, then the sudden 
little rush through the other room, the look on 
your face as you turned to the picture — oh, it 
was too delicious ! I could not have missed it." 
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I took no offense at this, for I knew that the 
artistic nature of the man had been appealed to 
by the manifestation of my true self at this 
little crisis, and its expression had satisfied the 
idealism in his nature. 

He sat for a few minutes after that looking 
at me. I felt no criticism in his scrutiny ; only 
that no line, no curve, no hair on temple, in eye- 
brow, or eyelash, but was noted and registered 
by him. 

In that first moment of meeting, I, too, saw 
him : a German of the Germans ; a man of me- 
dium height, fine physique, face smooth shaven, 
complexion clear but not ruddy, thick light 
brown hair brushed straight upwards, German 
fashion, from a fine full forehead; dark gray 
eyes behind eyeglasses; of carriage dignified; 
immaculately dressed ; the black mourning band 
still on his hat ; in a word, the gentleman and 
man of the world. 

That hour in the Dresden Gallery seemed 
long to me. We looked at his favorites and at 
mine, many of them we had in common. Af- 
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terwards, we went over to the Briihl Terrace, 
a place he had always admired, and there, as 
we leaned on the coping to watch the Elbe- 
stream, our chat flowed insensibly into cur- 
rents of deeper talk. He told me then he had 
feared that I limped! 

" I — limped ! " I echoed in amazement. 
" Whatever put that into your head ? " 

" It got there, somehow, and wouldn't get 
out. I think,'* he spoke slowly, half hesitat- 
ingly, " I feared some one thing must be out 
of order; it didn't seem possible that every- 
thing could be as it should — and I feared that, 
as the least, perhaps " 

I laughed. 

" That was the result of my being so com- 
pletely masked, I'm sure ; otherwise you would 
never have imagined such a thing. The fact 
refutes the fancy anyway, doesn't it ? " 

He nodded in reply, a quick, decisive little 
jerk of the head that expressed all his senti- 
ments on that point better than words. At my 
door he left me, excusing himself for fifteen 
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minutes to go to the station. On his return 
we had tea for him at five. The train left at 
half-past six. Just before he went I took him 
into the study. 

" What's this ? " he exclaimed, as he caught 
sight of the wood-cut of himself on the 
wall. 

" That ? Oh, that is a certain Herr von 
Ehrlingen in Berlin for whom I am going to 
do some translation " — we had not once men- 
tioned the translation during the afternoon! — 
" not you, here." I turned to him. " I can't 
make you seem like the same. Tve been trying 
to all the afternoon.'* 

" I'm the very same, Nathalie," he answered 
gravely, but over his face there passed the evi- 
dence of an emotion I failed to interpret. 

" Here's where I work," I said proudly, 
" and when I lack a few ideas, as I do only too 
often, I appeal to the photograph there, and 
say : ' Please, dear Herr von Ehrlingen in Ber- 
lin, inspire me with a few thoughts — do ! ' " 

"Andhedoesit?" 
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" Yes, every time ; you'll see. rm not going 
be so lazy as I have been." 
He touched the writing-pad with his fore- 
iger, laid his hand on a book or two, and 
Dked about at the tiny room. I, meanwhile, 
Dked at his hand, as beautiful a man's hand 
I have ever seen : strong of line, firm, white, 
rfect in shape and, to the finest detail, mas- 
line. He left us shortly after, and I sat down 
the little study ostensibly to do some trans- 
tion, but, in reality, to calculate how many 
)urs must pass before I should receive a let- 
r! I longed so for one. 

" B. II. XL 
My dear Miss Nathalie : 
" Just a word in haste to tell you that I ar- 
ved home safe after our masquerade ball. To 
) sure, I missed the train ; it steamed away be- 
»re my very face and eyes at the Old Town 
ation, but, by means of a cab, I overtook it 

the New Town. 

" To my surprise it rained, as I came out on 
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the street in Berlin. I changed my suit and 
drove away to a reception. I did not want to 
be alone ; I felt the need of seeing people, lights, 
furbelows — I don't know what all. Perhaps 
a part of the excitement which you had under- 
gone a short time before, came over me after- 
wards. Perhaps there was another reason for 
it. I didn't stop long to investigate, and pre- 
scribed for myself an hour and a half of so- 
ciety. I went home, slept very late, and found 
the next day there was a deal, a great deal, of 
work on hand and more pressing than hardly 
ever before. 

" It is well, now and then, instead of spend- 
ing a day at the writing-table, to pass one on 
the train and in a place which one has not seen 
for a long time. One comes home with his 
mind cleared for action ; he has taken time to 
think out a thing or two that has been passed 
over unheeded in the daily routine of work. 
So I, too, was able to make the situation clearer 
to myself and hit upon another arrangement. 
First, I wrote the printers that they must find 
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ways and means to make it possible for me to 
finish the correction of the proofs for Our 
Cousin, and very soon. Then I went to the 
literary editor of the Day's News and intimated 
to him that I had already quite enough to do 
if I were to finish the romance for the Z, Jour- 
nal. But he said : * We won't let you oflf, and 
we hold you to your promise.' Contrary to my 
expectations that, somehow, pleased me, and I 
went home with better courage and the firm 
determination to prove myself equal to the de- 
mand. Already, on my return, I found a let- 
ter from the publishers awaiting me, which 
reminded me of a long-promised article. I'll 
do that first, and then all the rest as far as it 
must be done. How I am to produce all this, 
I don't as yet know; but that it must be pro- 
duced I do know, and that suffices. 

" Will you think of me once and awhile in 
this hard time? and write me now and then? 
I hope you will, and I beg you will do so. 
How did the end of the masquerade ball agree 
with you ? How are you ? 
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" It often seems to me as if your dear voice 
were ringing in my cars; and I see the teeth, 
the eyes. You have wonderful eyes, Miss 
Nathalie, those with the large pupils, and those 
with the very tiny ones, and how quickly they 
change from one to the other! You have a 
most lovable disposition, and I thank you once 
more for the sacrifice you made for me, and 
for that beautiful hour in the Gallery. Is it 
time now to ask me that question you wanted 
to ask on the Briihl Terrace, and then didn't 
want to? And when am I to have the long 
story, how you found your God ? 

" You are probably dancing to-day with the 
Anglo-Americans. Enjoy yourself and writfe 
the ' earnest quiet gentleman ' how it went off. 

" And now, Ade, Nathalie ; remember me 
most kindly to that dear cousin of yours, and 
for yourself, affectionate greetings from 
** * Your Herr von Ehrlingen in Berlin.' '* 



XI 



THERE was little work during the rest 
of November. I couldn't set myself 
about anything in particular, for the 
majority of my waking hours were spent in 
anticipating some written word from him. I 
was realizing, too, with a sharply defined un- 
easiness at heart, that these letters had become 
a part of my daily food ; that without them I 
wilted in spirit, and with their coming I was 
revived. 

Some danger line had been crossed. Since 
the meeting I was aware of this. But I could 
neither define the limits of this dangg^ zone, 
nor discern its boundaries. For once, and for 
the first time in my life, I was chartless where 
I sorely needed guidance, either of heart or 
head. But neither heart nor head would give 
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me any answer to my constant question : " To 
what will this lead ? " 

It was a dreary month filled with continual 
rains and raw winds sweeping up the Elbe. 
That Sunday of the meeting was the last of 
unadulterated sunshine for weeks. The days 
were dark and short ; yet not once did I regret 
my decision to settle in Dresden, not once did 
I wish I were in Berlin " chatting with him 
after dinner in the lamplight " ; not for a mo- 
ment would I have exchanged a line of a letter 
for a sight of him. Two of these letters went 
with me wherever I went; walked with me, 
talked with me, ate with me — even slept with 
me. To such a pass had it come ! 

I was often in the Gallery, but, with the sec- 
ond visit, the meeting there was relegated to 
the realm of romantic imagination. I never re- 
lived it either with hand, eye, or ear — ^touch, 
sight, sound became unreal to me, the only 
tangible reality, the letter; and I was always 
glad to hasten home to see if one had arrived 
in my absence. 
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I wrote him but little — ^how could I expect 
much in return ? I put constraint upon myself, 
and tortured myself in doing it. I thought the 
result of a starvation diet of correspondence 
would wean me from this passionate absorption 
in his written words; yet I cried out — and 
surely the cry came this time from the heart — 
that I did not want to be weaned from what 
was become more than food to me. And here 
is the result of my experiment in its first 
stage: — 

"B. 17. X. 
" Dear Nathalie : 

" Only an affectionate greeting, and the re- 
quest for a real long letter. And here is the pho- 
tograph of your Professor X! You see how 
pleasantly considerate I am of your pleasure. 
I asked him for his picture for an unnamed 
distant admirer of his History of German 
Myths. He sent it to-day. May you look at 
it to your edification. It is three years old and 
very like. 
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" How are you ? What is doing with Tai- 
ters? How about your dance? Were you in 
the Gallery last Sunday? And wasn't it far 
more beautiful the Sunday before? 

" But it's late, and Fm tired. Give me both 
your hands ! So ! And now, good-night, and 
Adel 

" ¥. V. E." 

I told him about my attempt to translate the 
History of German Myths, that afternoon as 
we sat at tea. He enjoyed the telling, espe- 
cially the treat in Wilhelmshohe to celebrate the 
defeat. He remarked at the time that Profes- 
sor X. was a good friend of his and, without 
suggestion on my part, offered to procure his 
picture for me. 

" What is his loss is my gain, I can afford 
to be generous,'* he said to Cousin Fanny. 

I have the photograph yet, incorporated with 
that famous letter, which relieved me of all bur- 
den of prospective fame as a Myth translator, 
in his voluminous history. The volumes are 
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bound handsomely in red morocco and en- 
shrined among others of his compatriots in the 
old bookcase with the glass doors. He was a 
homely man! I was thankful, upon examina- 
tion in detail of Professor X/s photograph, 
that " my author in Berlin " was goodly to 
the eyes. 

With Tatters I was doing precious little. I 
think I had accomplished up to this date only 
a few pages. The dance proved unsatisfactory, 
but it wasn't the fault of the party. We were 
all young and gay, most of us known to one 
another ; but I had outgrown the Nathalie Fel- 
ton of Hanover days, the g^rl who could dance 
until she felt the thin soles of her dancing- 
slippers warm on her feet, and find them at 
three o'clock in the morning, with the last 
trembling of a violin string, nearly worn 
through at the tips! 

I was already over twenty-two, indeed, half- 
way to twenty-three^ and the specimens of 
young America and younger England, mostly 
students or youths under tutors, failed to in- 
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terest me. Moreover, and curiously enough 
in that environment, in the midst of the gay 
music, the lights, the pretty gowns, the flow- 
ers, the whirl of the waltz, and with the sound 
in my ear of my partner's merry words, I was 
aware of that whisper, heard by the softly 
lapping waters of Lake Constance : " rai tant 
pleureJ' And, hearing that, my feet dragged 
suddenly in the dance, for my heart grew 
heavy. I forgot to respond to my partner's 
repartee. — But of all this, not a word to Berlin ! 
As an answer to this note with that appeal, 
irresistible as coming from a strong man ; " Vm 
tired. Give me both your hands! So! " I did 
a cruel thing. I knew it at the time to be cruel, 
but I could think of no other way to escape from 
the mesh of circumstance that, from week to 
week, was entangling me more and more in a 
confusion of thought and feeling I could not 
have thought possible. Once before, when I 
consented to meet him in the Gallery, I had 
prefaced my consent by returning some of his 
books he had sent me to read. Now I wrote 
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him that I had given up reading his last work. 
What more I wrote I have forgotten — some- 
thing about needing more time for translating. 

I was beginning to realize that his life was 
in his literary, work ; that touching it I could 
wound him (oh, why did I need, or want 
to wound!); that in wounding his self-love 
through his work, he would be sufficiently of- 
fended with me to cease writing in a way that 
drew all my heart-strings at their utmost ten- 
sion toward him; that, with the cessation of 
the correspondence, I might regain my own 
poise, free myself from the accumulating mis- 
ery of indecision and the constantly accruing 
interest in his letters. 

A mean way of attempting escape ? Yes, but 
I was driven to the wall. And I did so want 
to escape while there was yet time, if loophole 
were to be found. This was the only one that 
presented itself. I fretted under the constantly 
recurring thought of him through the letters, 
yet, from hour to hour, I longed inexpressibly 
to see his handwriting, to read his words, al- 
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ways now with some delicate reminder of his 
thought of me. 

To Cousin Fanny I could say nothing. 
Sometimes she would say, gravely smiling: 
" Annabel, Annabel, be careful ! " She called 
me that very often ; it was a play upon my fam- 
ily name, Anable. He heard her use it that 
afternoon when he was with us, and, as it ap- 
pears, noted it. What did he not note ? 

" 24. XL 
" Dear Nathalie, or dear Annabel : 

" What am I really to call you now ? So, 
since you know me personally, you no longer 
write me anything but short little letterkins? 
Nay in this case, it would have been better for 
me not to have taken the journey to Dresden. 
Meanwhile I have begged you often enough 
for long letters. I don't like to keep on doing 
it. Only don't you keep excusing yourself that 
your notes rob me of my ' precious time.' You 
know perfectly well what that figure of speech 
amounts to, and you know that dear letters, 
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and the longer the dearer, are my best recrea- 
tion. 

" The correction of the proof-sheets for the 
novel is finished. I will send you the article 
in The Day's News as soon as it is published, 
a week from Friday. Here, enclosed, is the 
prologue to Our Cousin. I beg you will read 
it carefully, and tell me frankly if it please you. 
But this must be done at once, and you must re- 
turn the proof to me this very evening. * You 
must ' ! How harsh that sounds ! But you 
will not take offense because of that hard word. 
Generally I'm passably amiable, am I not? 

" What is the meaning of all this ? — the story 
of Baron B. in Alone is * unhealthy ' for you? 
So much so that you have given up the read- 
ing in the first volume? Tiens! Will you give 
me the key to this? But I fear if this be the 
case you won't let the Cousin in at the door, 
even. I am hard pressed on all sides. So 
enough for to-day, Annabel, and affectionate 
afreetings for you, Nathalie ! Soon ! 

" R V. E. 
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" Remember me to Mrs. Felton. What is 
Tatters doing ? — the dear ! " 

I wrote him at once, and gave him, as I 
thought, the "key," as he had requested. I 
told him frankly, perhaps somewhat nakedly, 
that I had given up reading his works for the 
reason that I did not care to think so continu- 
ally of him as I did when they were in my 
hands. I assured him that I was now going 
to work in all earnest, and that, if I were to 
accomplish anything in that line, it would leave 
me little time for correspondence. 

Oh, how my thoughts perjured those written 
words! I determined, for my own sake— of 
his I thought scarce at all — to sunder these 
entwisted threads of fate that held me bound 
in thought and feeling through the medium of 
his letters which I had come to love. There 
was no more blinding of myself to this. 

I posted my answer late in the afternoon of 
the day following our Thanksgiving Day, with 
all its dear home thoughts of America and 
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friends; then I went home and sat down to 
work on Tatters, I discontinued the transla- 
tion of the poor Tales in order to work on 
this, my favorite story among all Friedrich von 
Ehrlingen's writings that I had read. I chose 
this out of all others as the most perfect of 
his literary works. I found afterwards that 
my deliberate choice was confirmed by the best 
critics. I wanted to make known his best to 
the two English-speaking peoples. I knew, 
also, that it was his favorite. 

I worked steadily many hours a day for four 
weeks — ^until two days before Christmas. Dur- 
ing the month I heard no word from him nor 
did I send any. Up to this time, forced routine 
of any kind was distasteful to me; but now I 
was glad, yes, thankful, to work like a dray 
horse in this literary harness. Meals were 
merely an interruption. There were few walks, 
and fewer talks, and, if I could have had my 
way, there would have been no amusements, 
or social life. But, just at this point Cousin 
Fanny interfered, and I went with her wher- 
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ever she cared to go and accepted all invitations 
that came to me. With Malten, Reuther, Gu- 
dehus, and Fischer, all singing at that time 
on the Dresden stage, who can forget the ar- 
tistic joy and fulness of the musical feast they 
afforded us in their prime ? Chamber concerts 
there were besides, and the evenings at the 
Generhehaus. 

These thirty days were filled with proffered 
pleasures; but to me they were empty of all 
true joy, as flat and stale as the dregs of the 
beer in the drained Steins on the students' 
tables at the symphony concerts, and all the 
music, song and dance were as " sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals." 

No word, no sign from " my Herr von Ehr- 
lingen in Berlin." 

Nor could I expect any, after what I had 
written ; yet, so perverse is human nature that, 
at times, it defies reason, and hopes in spite of 
facts. Nor would he have been the man I 
thought him if he had written. He was what 
the Germans call " a whole man," one who was 
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aware of the worth of his manhood, and, de- 
spite my disappointment, I could not help 
rejoicing at this curious negative expression — 
his silence toward me — of this manhood. 

It was a sore process, this of weaning my- 
self from his letters! 

I finished the translation of Tatters, packed 
the manuscript with a photograph of myself, 
that had been taken during December, and sent 
it with a note to Berlin. I asked for no word 
from him ; but I knew he must know that my 
very soul was on bended knees in petition for 
it. To starve at Christmas time of all seasons ! 

Experience had taught me what the Christ- 
mas-tide is to hearts that have suffered human 
loss: a time simply to be borne, to be gotten 
through with in as brave a spirit as possible; 
a day when the tears, at other times rare, rush 
unbidden to the eyes that seek in vain among 
joyous throngs for the one who alone could 
make Christmas in the heart. In this mood 
I wrote him, knowing intuitively what his own 
must be at this season. 
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I had so timed the dispatching of the pack- 
age and note that he would receive them on 
Holy Evening, when the tree is lighted in every 
German home, and the ties of family life are 
drawn more closely beside its branches. Cousin 
Fanny and I had no tree for ourselves, but we 
made a tree for others ; it was our way of cele- 
brating. Thus it came about that, just before 
six on Holy Evening, she and I took a small 
smartly-trimmed fir tree and a basket of Christ- 
mas cheer to an alley behind the Old Market. 
On our return, we found that both the letter 
postman and the parcels-post had paid us a 
visit and left many a Christmas remembrance 
from Hanover, as well as letters from the 
girls, Uncle Eberhard, from dear America — 
but nothing from Beriin! 

I sat down in the study to re-read some of 
the letters about eight in the evening but, in- 
stead of reading, I fell to wondering if my 
package and note were in his hands, if I should 
hear from him soon in answer ; wondering why 
I must suffer so, and how long I should have 
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to endure this while carrying a brave face to 
the world — that cared only for itself. 

Not a word concerning the new friend had 
gone to Hanover. I wondered what the girls 
would say if they could know — ^what Uncle 
Eberhard would think about it all. I would 
have taken counsel of him, alone of all the 
Germans I knew in the German Fatherland, 
for I trusted him implicitly, had I felt there 
was any counsel to be given, any help for me 
at all except in and of myself. In the midst 
of my wonderings, I heard the bell in the cor- 
ridor and the maid at the door. She came in 
presently, carrying a long wooden box, fully 
four feet in length, and two smaller parcels. 

" This brings happiness, Fraulein Nathalie ! " 
she exclaimed joyfully. " You know with us 
Germans * all good things come in threes.' 
This here," putting down the box, " is from 
Berlin." 

My heart leaped at the word, suffocating me 
for a moment. I opened the box and took out 
a large mounted photograph from the original, 
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an exquisite thing, of the Giorgione in the Dres- 
den Gallery, the famous Jacob and Rachel, 

There was no word with it. No word was 
needed. The silent Holy Evening greeting 
was eloquent. I laid my lips to the clasped 
hands in the photograph, to the lips of the lov- 
ers themselves, but — I recalled this afterwards 
— ^never once to the hand that supported the 
head in the photograph on my writing-table. 
All my kisses had been spent on the letters 
which that hand had penned. I failed to un- 
derstand myself. 



XII 



ON the morrow, late in the afternoon, 
my letter came — ^at last! I dreaded 
to open it, not knowing — oh," if I 
could know! 

••B. 25. XII. 
"Dear KIND friend: 

" Indeed, a greater pleasure than you gave 
me yesterday, by sending me the Tatters manu- 
script, hardly anyone else could prepare for me. 
I thank you heartily. And not only for this 
dear work, but for the friendly sentiments and 
sincere thought of me. I haven't been able to 
give your work more than a passing glance. 
You can imagine what festive jubilation there 
was in the house yesterday and to-day. Oh, 
the dear children, how blissfully happy they 
were, and so thankful, and as good as gold ! 
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" I took such a deep pleasure in my little 
ones' joy, and yet — You are right. And how 
truly you have anticipated my own feelings: 
this evening, and far more the preparations for 
it, hurt me in secret. When the children's joy 
is at its height, and the candles on the tree are 
burning most brightly, there comes a moment 
when I slip away by myself into the library 
and burst into tears for that sweet wife who 
can never see her children again, and for the 
poor children who can never again see their 
mother — ah, what a mother. Then I go back 
to my two gleeful darlings and watch them in 
their joy and am careful not to have them no- 
tice anything of this. Only, when my eldest 
is in bed (my boy who at the death of my wife 
was seven years old, and in his way often had 
to share my sorrow) then I ask him if he re- 
members his mother, and we are silent for a 
while and hold each other's hands. 

" But, good Miss Nathalie, I was not intend- 
ing to write you a sad letter. Enough of this. 
Yet it may serve to give you an idea of my 
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mood during the weeks that precede this fes- 
tival, and you will understand that the mood 
is in part responsible for my silence. But not 
that alone. No, Nathalie; I did not intend 
to write you hardly anything for a while, or 
indeed anything at all ; but not because, as you 
think, I am offended with you — ^why in this 
world should I be offended with you. who have 
shown me only kindness and friendliness ! — but 
because I~ knew you were right. You write 
me : you don't want to read Alone because so 
much of mine is unhealthy for you, and you 
don't want to think of me so much. That was 
fine and sensible of you, and in secret I knew 
you were perfectly right. And I, too, kept still. 
" I have been working away at the Ehrlingen 
manuscripts; for recreation have been going 
out a good deal and^ in consequence, it has been 
late, very late, before I could get to bed. I 
have written few letters on the whole. By no 
means all that it is necessary I should write. 
To-day the tenth number of the new romance 
appeared in the Z. Journal. Next month I 
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hope to have finished with the writing of this 
book. 

" The Cousin seems to please ; some very 
pleasant criticisms of the book have already 
appeared, one in the F. Post by the same man 
who first called your attention to me. I didn't 
send it for the reason that was previously given. 

" But if I do not exact that you should think 
about me much, still you need not forget me 
wholly. And when I go again to Dresden, I 
want to find you again, kind and loyal, as 
friend not only of the author, but of the man. 

" I was glad to see your picture — ^but it is 
not like you; however, I placed it with my 
other gifts on the Christmas table and it looked 
well there. I have fulfilled your wish. 

" Write me soon, and kindest remembrances 
from your faithful friend 

"F. V. E." 

He had misunderstood ! That was my first 
thought; the second that I could not let such 
misunderstanding pass unnoticed. It did not 
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seem honorable. Somehow, it did not seem to 
me worthy of my nationaHty. He had been too 
kind, too true. He had spoken too earnestly 
that Sunday afternoon on the Terrace for me 
to misunderstand, or for him to be misled now. 
Moreover, I was dealing with "no eccentric 
youth." 

I read that letter with a rush of emotion, 
pity, sympathy, love. It seemed to me as if, 
quite suddenly, another heart were beating in 
my breast — a woman's heart, with all a wom- 
an's tenderness for sorrow, all a woman's de- 
sire to comfort through love. I would gladly 
have taken the next train for Berlin, then a 
droschke at the station to the house in the 
Street-of-the-Queer-Name, have run up the one 
flight to the first etage, gained admittance, 
knocked at that library door, and, on being 
bidden " Come in," have gone straight to him 
with comforting, womanly love. 

It was in vain I put reason to work, and ac- 
knowledged that, even could I carry out my 
desire, I should, in all probability, find him out 
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— in society ; that, even were L to find him in 
the library, he would tell me that I could never 
be to him what that other had been; that I 
could be, at best, but the " second wife " — the 
one with whom he would finish life, not the 
one with whom he had begun it. I told myself 
that he was of one generation and I of an- 
other ; that I was foreign to him in many things 
and he was foreign to me; that it wasn't for 
me, an American, to make myself over into a 
German for the sake of any man. I wasn't 
brave to face the truth that a woman is a wom- 
an before she is an American, or an English- 
woman, a German or an Italian. I cried out 
for the kind of love " that other " had received 
from him, yet knowing it could never be. 

I sat down at my writing-table in the study, 
and proceeded to take my entrance examina- 
tions into this strange New Year of Life for 
the only degree, the A. A., ars amandi — ^that 
art of loving which is open to all women irre- 
spective of race and nationality. I wrote down 
both questions and answers that I might see 
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the truth in the bald fact of black and white. 
I thought it might help me! . . . But, in the 
end, as at the beginning, I found myself in a 
blind alley. 

I knew well enough that " doubt of whatever 
kind can be ended by action alone," and, as the 
doubts seemed to be in evidence in my answers, 
I made up my mind to take action at once. 
What was the use of suffering like this, and 
for what? I had not crossed the ocean for 
this : to be caught before I was aware, before 
I was ready for it. 

But — I could not deny my feeling for this 
man. It appealed to all of me that was most 
womanly and true. It was like perjuring my 
womanhood to deny it, or to treat it lightly. 
I loved him, at least I thought I did — I had 
yet to learn that love does not stop to prove and 
probe, to inquire, to weigh in the balance, to 
require a certificate of qualification — ^and, be- 
lieving this, I cried : It's all one in the end ! In 
a year or two, at most, I'm going back to Amer- 
ica where I belong ; in a few months I shall be 
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away from here, how far, who knows?— lost 
to him if I choose " in the throngs at the ball," 
even as he would have been lost to me had I 
gone to Berlin and had " not pleased him." 
Had he not said as much ? 

I formed a resolution: I'll tell him I love 
him, have loved him for the love with which 
he loved that other he has lost. I'll tell him 
this, let him think what he will, and the telling 
will end it all. A man like him prefers to do 
the telling himself. He will despise me for 
thus selling my girl's birthright of patiently 
waiting for the holding out of the masculine 
sceptre. 

Such was my decision. It was the only 
heroic measure I could take to cure me of this 
folly, preposterous as it seemed to me then, and 
now. True, women have told me — earnest, 
deep-feeling women, too^ — that they believe a 
woman should do everything in her power to 
win the man she loves, even, in certain cases, 
to the sacrifice of all pride by letting the man 
know how it stands with her. I have listened 
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3 such women, and, although I could see their 
oint of view, I have known that for me that 
[ling was impossible. 

I took this measure deliberately, knowing 
hat, once it had been taken, there would be no 
ossibility of my caring for him further. It 
^rould put him irrevocably out of my life. This 
act stood in my consciousness inviolable, un- 
Iterable. 

A cowardly measure? Yes, for it was, so 
ar as any love for him on my part was con- 
emed, a species of heart-suicide. If I did this 
hing, it was done past recall, and I knew how 
he unerring logic of the irrevocable would 
>revail hereafter in my life. I say I knew this 
—but I did it, never once realizing that such 
. procedure was an exhibition of utter selfish- 
less, for I was trying to protect myself from 
eeling, forgetting that there might be some 
leed of protecting the feelings of another. 

For two days and nights after receiving that 
liorgione and the Christmas letter, I pondered 
his matter. Then I wrote him out of a full 
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heart, truly, sincerely, as I believed, not sparing 
myself, and surely, without realizing it, I did 
not spare him ! I posted that letter on Decem- 
ber 28th, and as I heard it drop to the bottom 
of the box, I drew a long breath of relief. 
Those cntwisted threads, that for six months 
had been entangling me, were cut, and I felt 
free to take up my life anew. 

But the Fates laugh at us mortals when we 
attempt to meddle with the distaff and the 
shears ! And the mocking echo of their laugh- 
ter is not always the pleasantest music in after 
life. 

One other resolution I made: to remain in 
Dresden (we had taken our lease until the 
first of May) until I should have finished Fried- 
rich von Ehrlingen's new book, Die Hochwald- 
fahrt (The Forest Journey), which was ap- 
pearing at this time serially in a noted Review, 
and was to be published sometime during the 
year. This work should be done. Something 
practically tangible, for the story would fill two 
volumes instead of one, I would leave with him. 
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He should not say, as of those " English pre- 
decessors " of mine, that I " fell away after the 
first onslaught." His work I would do, whether 
I liked the doing of it or not. So much I would 
accomplish for the honor of America. 

Poor America! Her glossy eagle feathers 
were drooping a little just now in the presence 
of the scrawny-necked double-headed bird of 
Germany. 

" 29. XII. 
" Dear Nathalie : 

" To a long unusual letter, which you your- 
self call ' a little piece of your life ' you want 
a short answer. 

" Well, then, I will attempt to be concise. 
For this very reason, may my words, so truly 
meant, $peak all the more forcibly to your brave 
heart. 

" Nathalie, if in answer to that darling let- 
ter of yours that came to me yesterday, I should 
say frankly that I reciprocated your feelings, 
in a word, that I loved you as you believe you 
love me, it would, perhaps, rejoice you in the 
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first moment of reading it, but in the very next 
you would be startled, amazed, and, in the end, 
come to entertain the thought : the man is either 
a charlatan or a scoundrel. 

" It is perfectly true that I have come to love 
you through your letters and your work, which 
is absorption in mine. You are more to me 
than a friend, are dearer to me than many, than 
almost anyone else ; but, Nathalie, I am more 
than twenty years older than you. I have be- 
hind me a full life, replete with all manner of 
experience. I am a widower. I am the father 
of two children, and — taken altogether I have 
been with you face to face scarcely four hours. 
You will say that you have been with me no 
longer, and yet 

" Well, now, Nathalie, that is another thing. 
You know me better than I know you, through 
my works, my letters, my fortune and lot in 
life. Out of all these you have made an imagi- 
native picture which you have come to love, 
and to love the more because just at this time 
your heart was unoccupied, unemployed — a 
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heart that has been accumulating its treasure 
of beautiful love with interest and compound 
interest for the fortunate man who should be 
called upon some day to open this treasure 
chamber. My personal appearance stands in 
relation to this creation of your imagination 
much as a frontispiece to a book. 

" Am I, the real I, the man, he whom you 
love? Is it not rather a composite of books 
and letters which is dear to you? I am no 
liar; it is true that all the thoughts and feel- 
ings which I put into my books are mine; it 
is true that they give a just conception of me 
— ^but do they give a complete one? Have I 
not other thoughts and feelings, other pecul- 
iarities and characteristics which are not to be 
found in my books and in my letters, which 
you do not know, with which you could not 
live in domestic life, which, in a close, daily, 
in the most intimate relation, might cause you 
to dislike the man? 

" I have no particular idiosyncrasies in mind 
— ^but do you know me, the individual, the man 
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of flesh and blood, really well enough to say: 
He and no other? 

" No, Nathalie, you are deluding yourself; 
you are tormenting yourself with a phantom. 
At least, I can't help its seeming so to me. In 
the Gallery, when for the first time I held you 
by both hands, I felt that my personal appear- 
ance was painfully disappointing to you, as if 
I were other than what you had wished, as if 
you were sorry the man did not look as lovable 
as your thoughts and the photograph had pic- 
tured him to you. Wasn't this so? Hasn't 
the appearance of the real F. v. E. given place, 
since that Sunday in November, to the ideal 
F. V. E. ? 

" Dear, dear, very dear Nathalie, I won't ask 
any more questions. You need rest. And, 
with it all, it is not so easy, even for an indi- 
vidual who wields his pen skilfully, to answer 
your letter at this distance in such a way that 
there shall be no misunderstandings of any 
kind. The close of your letter is not to be an- 
swered in the summary fashion you demand. 
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Yes, I have a great interest in you; your whole 
self is unusually dear to me. I know few peo- 
ple who, in the space of a few hours, have de- 
veloped so much attractive charm as you did on 
that November day. But is a man — dare a 
man such as I succumb to a coup de foudre, 
as it is written in romance ? 

*' Ay, Nathalie, if it were merely a question 
of love, I would journey swiftly enough to 
you. But, Nathalie Felton, yours is an earnest 
nature; no man may take you offhand in his 
arms. And here it is a question not merely of 
love, but of the happiness of your whole life; 
and to decide such a life-question, the most im- 
portant in your life, we know, just at present, 
far too little of each other. 

" Look back at that first feeling from which 
the rest sprang. It happened one day that you 
wished you might be loved even as that wife 
whom I have lost and besung. Even so ! And 
you think that he who has loved so once, can 
love so ag^in. I don't know about that. 

" Between the loss of my wife and the pres- 
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ent time, there lies a strange and deterring ex- 
perience. I will tell you about it some other 
time. Enough for to-day. And, in closing, 
this deeply earnest request: no violent deci- 
sions, but patience, reasonableness and good 
thoughts! Hold fast your love for nie as I 
will hold fast mine for you. Do not exact of 
rashness what only development may yield. 
And above all else, get strong again, and spare 
your health. Begin the New Year well, and 
may it bring you happiness ! Answer me soon. 
In the truest sense your true friend, 

" F. V. E." 



XIII 

THIS was my answer. I awaited it 
with no anxiety, no anticipation of 
pleasure or disappointment. It was a 
curious indifference I felt as to the outcome 
on his part of my communication. I said to 
myself that, whatever it might contain, it could 
make no difference to me. 

When it came, I read it objectively, as if it 
were addressed to some other than Nathalie 
Felton. I studied it carefully that I might do 
it and him full justice. Upon re-reading it, 
something shocked me out of my apathy. I 
found he had analyzed what I could not ; that, 
with the mind and eye of the connoisseur, or 
clairvoyant, in life-experience, he had made 
clear to me that which I had but dimly dis- 
cerned, and seen, through the refraction of the 
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imagination, in disproportion : he had explained 
me to myself, and I was grateful ! I acknowl- 
edged that what he had written me concerning 
myself and the ideal of him I thought I loved, 
was perfectly true; in one or two minor points 
only he was mistaken. And yet — ^and yet 

As I read and re-read, I saw clearly that in 
all he was the gentleman and more and more 
clearly my own position and that in which I 
had placed him. On one point he was mis- 
taken : I had never made him a " creature of 
the imagination " from his books ! These were 
not factors in the making of the " ideal " 
F. V. E. But out of his letters — ^yes. He was 
right. 

For his works in general I did not care, but 
I had withheld much expression of this from 
him, as I dreaded to hurt him. He had taken 
it for granted that I had a " predilection " for 
his writings because I asked to translate those 
Tales. But, except for those and Tatters, the 
most perfect of his works, his writings made 
no human appeal to me. 
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He was a realist, and led the forlorn hope 
of that little band in the early nineties. There 
was everywhere present realism's " infinite 
staleness," brightened, it is true, and adorned, 
by a charming style and a humorous charm. 
Talent he had, in rich measure; but of genius 
there was little. I liked neither the subject- 
matter nor the presentation of it; and never, 
never for a moment did I confuse the man and 
his writings; the man and his letters, yes! 
When they were in question, there was confu- 
sion worse confounded in thought and feeling. 
But his works I read and viewed clearly, ob- 
jectively, and criticized them to myself in cold 
blood. The majority of them repelled me; but 
of this I may say more later on, for his work 
was his life, and not to be separated from the 
man. 

I perceived this fact dimly then, and clearly 
now, that, had I loved him as I thought I did 
at that Christmas time, there would have fol- 
lowed for us both the inevitable disenchant- 
ment. For me, because I could not have made 
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myself into an admirer of his works, ho matter 
how deeply I might have loved him. I could 
not make myself over. It was all against the 
grain of me. And it is well to hold such a 
natural manifestation of character in human 
nature, as in nature-lore, in the utmost respect 
This unalterable fact, I know now, would, in 
the end, have worked havoc with my love. 

For him, on the other hand, the student of 
human nature, keenly perceptive of all its 
phases, sensitively responsive to smile or frown, 
yet sensitive with perfect control of any ex- 
pression of such, to an inquiring lift of an 
eyebrow, or a doubtful inflection of the voice, 
— the fact that the wcMnan whom he might 
come to love with that " second love " (and it 
was in the man's nature to love a second, a 
third and a fourth time), could not by her very 
nature love what of him was dearest to him, 
his work, would preclude the possibility of a 
continuance of his love for her. — Then what? 

I did not formulate all this at that time. I 
couldn't, for I had had no experience on which 
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to base such a formula; but I knew it through 
intuition. 

One other point was made clear to me in re- 
reading this letter: that no explanation could 
ever be given him ; that I could never give any 
that would explain. I had deliberately told 
him what I had, in order to set between us a 
barrier, which, struggle as he might, he could 
never overcome. Could I tell him this? No, 
it would lay too much emphasis on my coward- 
ice in preferring such a line of conduct and ac- 
tion — ^to suffering ! 

This whole letter was an exemplar of the 
man; and I acknowledged — ^without reserve — 
that the man was proving himself finer than his 
letters. 

One sentence at the last caught and held my 
attention : " Between the loss of my wife and 
the present time, there lies a strange and deter- 
ring experience. I will tell you about it some 
other time." 

Now, what might this mean ? 

I fell to wondering what it might mean, and 
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the wondering and the guessing gave a zest to 
life that had been lacking for a week or two 
past. 

As I could not see my way clear to answer 
this letter either " sooner " or later, I deter- 
mined to keep silent for a while and begin 
work vigorously on the new book, The Forest- 
Journey, parts of which were appearing weekly 
in the Review. And to work I went with an 
energy that, at first, knew no bounds, and con- 
tinued, would have threatened me with a de- 
cline. 

It is like working out a sentence " with hard 
labor *' — this killing of thoughts ! 

" B. 4. L 
" Dear Nathalie : 

** I am worried about you. I thought yes- 
terday there must come some sign of life from 
you. Please, write me a word how you are, 
and whether you are angry with me. I won't 
write more to-day, for, perhaps, you won't 
want to read even this much, little as it is. I, 
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however, want to know what you are doing. 
So, please, take your pen and tell me ! 

" I greet you many times and aflfectionately. 

" F. V. E." 

I wrote him at once, a few lines only, that 
I was well and very busy at work upon the 
translation. I did not mention his December 
letter, or refer to anything in it. What I had 
said had been said, as I thought, in truth and 
sincerity. He had shown me that / was mis- 
taken. There was not another word to be writ- 
ten on that point. Within a few days I sent 
him the completed translation of the poor Tale, 
first innocent cause, as I still believed, of all 
this confusion of being on my part. I sent it 
to him with a note in which I asked permission 
to translate the new book, The For est- Journey. 

"B. 1 6. 1. 
"Dear Nathalie: 

" How am I to thank you for the pleasure 
you have given me again with the translation 
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Tzu-l I think you must know how dear 
i£2C scjding of yours is to me. I am only 
as yet, I haven't had time to read 
iatzxi. But I hope to be through 
beck next month, and then Fm 
rz Ec^ish by means of both your 
cf mv stories. 

!t rather hard up for time. Be- 
C5ri5C=as and New Year and the cele- 
what with the preparation and 
=re5t. a good three weeks, 
7 ixr, w>cir by without accomplishing 



■'^ ck. Xc-w Ae printers are hard be- 
jjiuc 3XC 131 ijc weddy RczicTi* knows no 
m: ^wxli'ws its weekly portion the 
ic .TK nrse is it another. If I don't want 
itl xffm c isr r» comection of the proofs, 
IKC3CT rK A.Tvar aa the regular digestion 
ct ^irfemxcfd: cf romance, the thing is 
- IK 7* faraisfc 3n xcnratc quantity of manu- 



Sa&cut 3IR* ri-rii my thmmbs, as we Ger- 
st?. Aaf •:!» roe if I shall send you 
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that portion of the book that has already ap- 
peared in the Review, or whether you would 
rather wait for its completion and read it in 
proof-sheets ? 

" I should have liked to have you read Our 
Cousin, would have already sent it to you ; but, 
you know, Nathalie, on account of the ' un- 
healthiness' which you ascribed to Alone, I felt 
shy about doing it. Sometimes, it is true, I 
think it's all one now. Or isn't it ? And I miss 
something, if I don't heafr you, my dear little 
craf tswoman, chat about my affairs, or, at least, 
don't read what you have to say about them. 

" You ask if it is agreeable to me for you to 
continue the translation? But, dear, I don't 
know what I should like better, and with pleas- 
ure I give you the permission you desire to trans- 
late all and anything you may feel inclined to 
work at, and that pleases you. If I remember 
rightly, you wished, after finishing these that 
are now ready, to go to work on The Forest- 
Journey. If you are still of this mind, then, 
please, up and at it ! 
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of the Tale ! I think you must know how dear 
this last sending of yours is to me. I am only 
sorry that, as yet, I haven't had time to read 
your translation. But I hope to be through 
with the new book next month, and then Fm 
going to learn English by means of both your 
translations of my stories. 

" I'm really rather hard up for time. Be- 
tween Christmas and New Year and the cele- 
bration of them, what with the preparation and 
corresponding unrest, a good three weeks, 
nearly four, went by without accomplishing 
any real work. Now the printers are hard be- 
hind me, and the weekly Review knows no 
excuse, but swallows its weekly portion the 
same at one time as at another. If I don't want 
to fall behind in the correction of the proofs, 
or disturb the Review in the regular digestion 
of its tablespoon ful of romance, the thing is 
for me to furnish an accurate quantity of manu- 
script ready for the press. 

" Sustain me ! Hold my thumbs, as we Ger- 
mans say. And write me if I shall send you 
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that portion of the book that has already ap- 
peared in the Review, or whether you would 
rather wait for its completion and read it in 
proof-sheets ? 

" I should have liked to have you read Our 
Cousin, would have already sent it to you ; but, 
you know, Nathalie, on account of the * un- 
healthiness' which you ascribed to Alone, I felt 
shy about doing it. Sometimes, it is true, I 
think it's all one now. Or isn't it ? And I miss 

• 

something, if I don't heafr you, my dear little 
craftswoman,chat about my affairs, or, at least, 
don't read what you have to say about them. 

" You ask if it is agreeable to me for you to 
continue the translation? But, dear, I don't 
know what I should like better, and with pleas- 
ure I give you the permission you desire to trans- 
late all and anything you may feel inclined to 
work at, and that pleases you. If I remember 
rightly, you wished, after finishing these that 
are now ready, to go to work on The Forest- 
Journey. If you are still of this mind, then, 
please, up and at it ! 
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** Do write me once again a longer letter! 
How you are, inwardly and outwardly. How 
the bitter cold of our German winter agrees 
with you. What you are reading. Whether 
you are dancing much, and more of the same. 

" I go out rather often into society, because 
I need to relax the tension of mind consequent 
upon this nerve-stretching work. My little ones 
are well, and that is the principal thing. I 

thank God for it. For your kind birthday 

* 

wishes I give you my heartfelt thanks; may 
they all be fulfilled ! I shall be pleased enough 
to have it so. 

" And now I must let this be chat enough 
for to-day. I have still a few letters to dis- 
patch and can only do this in the later evening 
hours. I have to do some correction into the 
bargain. My boy is standing beside me and 
can't learn his Greek vocabulary correctly; I 
must help a bit here as well. May all work 
together for good! Adieu, dear, kind friend, 
and many and aflfectionate greetings from 
" Friedrich von Ehrlingen." 
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He was a realist, and led the forlorn hope 
of that little band in the early nineties. There 
was everywhere present realism's " infinite 
staleness," brightened, it is true, and adorned, 
by a charming style and a humorous charm. 
Talent he had, in rich measure; but of genius 
there was little. I liked neither the subject- 
matter nor the presentation of it; and never, 
never for a moment did I confuse the man and 
his writings; the man and his letters, yes! 
When they were in question, there was confu- 
sion worse confounded in thought and feeling. 
But his works I read and viewed clearly, ob- 
jectively, and criticized them to myself in cold 
blood. The majority of them repelled me ; but 
of this I may say more later on, for his work 
was his life, and not to be separated from the 
man. 

I perceived this fact dimly then, and clearly 
now, that, had I loved him as I thought I did 
at that Christmas time, there would have fol- 
lowed for us both the inevitable disenchant- 
ment For me, because I could not have made 
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quickly as ever you can. Have I kept up the 
character of L. M. to your satisfaction? Once 
more, Griiss Gott! " — 

Gott grUsse dich! Ich sag" es immerhin so leise; 

Du siehst mich fragend an, und, ganz nach M&dchen- 

weise, 
Sorglos vorttbergehst, weisst nicht dass ich dich segne 
Mit holdem Gruss, wie Seelenkuss, auf Lebenswege. 

(God greet thee! Low I speak and alwa3rs ever softly; 
Thou look'st at me with questioning glance, so girlish 

gay, 

Then, careless, passest by, not knowing that I bless thee 
With greeting, such as souls may give on Life's high- 
way.) 

Oh, it was hard. Hard to resist the mere hu- 
man appeal of these letters, that came less and 
less often because I answered but little and at 
long intervals. Each one of them in a few, and 
I doubt not unintentional, words presented a 
problem the solution of which — if there were 
any — ^bothered me. If I answered that I did 
not particularly like The Forest-Journey — 
which would be true— he would surely ask me: 
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why then do you translate it ? And I could not 
reply that I was merely carrying out my deter- 
mination to prove myself worthy, so far as 
work was concerned, of his confidence. There 
would have been, then and there, an end to 
both work and letters. And those letters — ah, 
those letters ! 

They were again laying something of their 
old hold upon me. They appealed to my heart 
in a way that defied analysis. I dreaded their 
power over me, and in consequence, wrote him 
less and less often. 

As week after week went by and I continued 
to work several hours daily on the translation 
of The Forest' Journey, I gradually awoke to 
a full consciousness of what I had done and 
in what I was involving myself. Strangely 
enough, the translation aided me in this. 

It was a curious coincidence! But I had 
chosen to translate a book that, unknown to 
me at the time I made the choice — for it de- 
veloped only weekly in the Review — contained 
an episode in the life of the author. More and 
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more as the work progressed, I felt convinced 
that what the characters were experiencing in 
this fictitious relation, had been the experience 
of Friedrich von Ehrlingen himself with some 
young woman. At times, the relation followed 
closely the lines of my own experience during 
the last six months, and, whenever I translated 
such portions, the thought that, possibly, they 
might incorporate something of my story, gave 
me no peace. And yet it was not like him. 

I wrote him, at last, under the influence of 
this feeling, and once again begged him to de- 
stroy my letters, and, also, to tell me if my con- 
fession in December had colored the incidents 
in the life of Clara M., the heroine. This was 
my first reference to' that December letter. 

I wrote him in March, having waited pur- 
posely a month before sending him any word to 
that last lovely greeting. I thanked him for the 
letter that was enclosed. It was a thoroughly 
German dissertation by one of the best art 
critics in Berlin, a friend of Herr von Ehrlin- 
gen's, on the authenticity of the Giorg^one, 
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Jacob and Rachel. I also asked for an answer 
to the question that had been teasing me until 
it began to torment. 

"20.3. 
" My precious friend : 

" How can you get such whims into your 
head ? Your letters belong to the dearest that 
I have received for a long time, and I shouldn't 
like to miss a single one of them. And for this 
reason I will not grant your request, to which 
you give expression in to-day's letter, that I 
should destroy one or another of these letters. 
All, or not one of them ! So just accommodate 
yourself to the fact that you have written me 
lovable letters and the same are dear to me and 
will remain dear. 

" On the 7th of this month I finished The 
For est' Journey. About eight days later I was 
through with the corrections. Soon afterwards 
the Review finished with the serial publication. 
Now that you have read the work as a whole, 
you are to tell me how you like it. I would 
scold you for not having said that to me to-day, 
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were not what I have just received from you 
so lovely and so cordially sincere, that I can't 
wish the document changed in a single word 
from what it is. 

" What you wrote me in December of last 
year has not had the slightest influence in the 
portrayal of character or details in The Forest- 
Journey. You haven't a trait of Clara M., and 
she hasn't a trait of my dear Nathalie Felton. 
The material for this story has been long in ex- 
istence ; I had it well in hand and had already 
begun work on it before I became acquainted 
with you, my friend. I know scarce a book I 
have thought over as I have this one. I began 
it in January '88, after I had begun Our 
Cousin, and put it aside again to finish that. 

" It is no secret that what I have related of 
L. M. has been my own experience — only the 
outcome was slightly more unpleasant. But I 
want to say just here, and once for all, that, 
as conscientiously as I endeavor to work accu- 
rately after nature, yet the work of art is quite 
a different thing from the cast made after na- 
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ture ; and, at the moment, when that which has 
been a matter of experience begins to manifest 
its reaction in the artistic realm, the artistic 
reproduction is far more of a reality to me than 
the experience which was its prototype. The ex- 
perience holds the same relatiop to the artistic 
expression that the wood holds to the flame, or 
the wick to the light. The flame is something 
wholly different from that by which it is nour- 
ished. And at the moment when there existed 
for me a Clara M. and an L. M., these crea- 
tures of the imagination were incomparably 
more real, more palpable, clearer to view, than 
all the models which, in reality, served to g^ve 
me the first impulse, or contributed most largely 
to these creations. 

" If my acquaintance with you has contrib- 
uted anything to this book, it is this: I have 
given to the sympathetic figure a name that 
you have selected for me. I hope, now that the 
work is completed, you won't regret your little 
share in it, and that you have nothing against 
L. M.'s going out into the world under that 
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name. May he wander far in it ! That is my 
wish, and I hope your excellent translation will 
contribute to further this end. 

"As is generally the way, I kept thinking 
so long as I was creating the work : just let me 
get through, and then FU do this, and do that! 
And now that I have brought it to a close, I 
really can't set myself about anything, except 
to amuse myself as well as I can, study a 
little, and, between times, write short let- 
ters. This, here, is by far the longest that I 
have put in the mail-box this month ; and yet 
— that which I wanted most to write you is not 
in it. I mean the day of my arrival in Dresden. 

'* I should like very much to chat with you 
for another half-day, and I think it would be 
easier for us the second time than it was the 
first. But how often common trifles disturb 
good plans ! 

" There is such a bitter feud between my 
butler and my cook that the masculine party 
has given me notice, and I have given notice 
to the feminine. As my kitchen dragoon, who 
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won't keep the peace, must leave my house by 
April first, the thing is now to find a substi- 
tute ; and, as it is a close matter as to time, I 
must find one before turning my back for one 
or two days on the Berlin home. It is more 
than probable that, in addition to this, I must 
think sooner or later about getting a new gov- 
erness for the children, perhaps by the last of 
April. First of all I should like to know 
whether it is agreeable to you if I pay you an- 
other visit in your Dresden home? 

" Will you tell me that in your next letter, 
and tell me soon ? 

" And now, enough for to-day ! My regards 
to your worthy cousin, and be you right heart- 
ily greeted from your faithfully devoted friend, 
" Friedrich von Ehrlingen." 

Oh, the pity of it ! I couldn't help thinking 
this as I read his account of the imaginative 
process by which he worked with the creatures 
of his brain. If only that splendid scholarship 
(he was a thorough student of Russian, 
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French, Italian, Spanish, and spoke these lan- 
guages), all this love of life and its significance, 
all this power of observation, of minute repro- 
duction, might have been enlisted in attaining 
and reproducing other ideals that would inspire 
and uplift! 

" As conscientiously as I endeavor to work 
accurately after nature," he wrote ; and he was 
so sincere with it all ! But 

Behind " nature " there is hidden the human 
intellect; behind the human intellect, sits in 
judgment human reason; behind human rea- 
son, there is continually at work the human 
soul, exerting its influence and leaving its im- 
press on time and eternity ; and behind the soul 
of man there is, ceaselessly conceiving and cre- 
ating, the soul's essence, that which we call, 
for want of a better name, God, Providence, 
Fate, Destiny, Life Eternal. And man says: 
" I will work after nature," meaning by that 
he will work out in the written word, in colors, 
or marble, or tones, accurately what is seen. 
What is the result? 
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Many men have followed this purblind so- 
called realism — ^a blind following of the blind 
— ^and we of this generation who have read 
and seen and heard what their literature, their 
paintings, their statues, their music have tried 
to say to us in these last two decades, know 
the resultant. We know that this so-called re- 
alism, that does not consider the eternal facts 
of mind, intellect, reason, spirit, soul and soul's 
essence, which are the component parts of all 
true reality, is but an abortion ; and the effects 
of such abortion are the clouded intellect, the 
judgment emasculated, the spirit veiled, the 
wings of the soul weighted with lead that it 
cannot soar. The school of so-called realists 
has produced for us, the children of the last 
generation, that has longed for light, a dead- 
weight of " infinite staleness " ! 

Friedrich von Ehrlingen was one of these. 
He had not read deep enough. Yet he was not 
to blame for that. He was of his time, and 
his time voiced itself, in part, through him. 

But I knew deep down in my heart, that, 
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had he been able to use his splendid powers, 
through his works, to the furthering of idealism 
rather than realism among men, I must have 
drawn humanly nearer him. This is a para- 
dox in expression only. I knew I could never 
have broken away from him, for, after all, the 
man had shown himself finer than his letters 
and infinitely finer than his writings. 

So there was another woman who had lost 
her heart to him and been the first to tell him 
so ! To whom, according to the story, he had 
been betrothed; who, in the end, had broken 
the engagement. At first, this came to me as 
a shock ; afterwards I saw that it was only in 
the course of events. I wished I might have 
known this before December of the preceding 
year. I believed it would have acted as an 
alkali on an acid, and neutralized the intensity 
of my imaginative feeling for him. But Tm 
not sure about it. 

But she (who was she, I wondered?) loved 
the " man of flesh and blood," according to the 
story, for a while, at least, and I — ^what did 
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I love ? Evidently not " the man of flesh and 
blood," as he had made plain to me. What 
was it I loved ? For love I did in one way or 
another. I was forced to acknowledge this 
much. 

During the winter in Hanover, a word from 
the writings of Friedrich Spielhagen found 
lodging in some cranny of my life, and struck 
sturdy root. The shoot began to blossom right 
early : — *' What we possess spiritually, may be 
said to be what we actually love^^ and by some 
intuitive process, tmknown to me, for, on my 
part, I had no experience, I came to draw a 
sharp line of separation between passion and 
love. I saw that until women learned to sepa- 
rate the two, there would still continue for them 
just such bewilderment, pain, and violence of 
deed as I read in books and — saw in actual 
life. 

I knew men and women whom the tie of flesh 
had bound — for a while ; now they were sepa- 
rate, passing each other on the street, with no 
thrill of the senses. I saw men and women 
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still holding themselves bound by the bond of 
the flesh, dwelling under the same roof, yet 
living two lives into neither of which the other 
could penetrate. I knew men and women who 
loved each other with a love death could not 
interrupt, yet the abyss of the ocean lay be- 
tween them, and their lives " of fledi and 
blood " were given to others. I knew those 
who were boimd each to each, fibre to fibre, in 
body and soul. And Spielhagen's little word 
illumined this chaos sufficiently for me to see 
my path, only ; never another's, for I cannot be 
another to know what another's path might be. 

'' What we possess spirittiolly may be said to 
be what we acttuUly love" 

That, in part, I " possessed " Friedrich von 
Ehrlingen in this manner there was no room 
for doubting. I loved him for his loss ; I loved 
him for his need of comfort and companion- 
ship. I loved him for his motherless children's 
sake. I loved him for his letters. But, in the 
face of that question he had put to me : " Is it 
the man of flesh and blood ? " I had to answer : 
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" No, I do not love him so." And yet — ^and 
yet — ^how to separate the two ? Was there any 
need of separation? 

I have asked myself time and again : " If 
you had not destroyed your power of loving 
him sOy by doing the violence you did to your 
own feelings at that time, in that you wrote 
hiyn you loved him, would it not have been pos- 
sible to love the * man of flesh and blood * " ? 
I have never been able to answer this. 

I recalled what he said that Sunday after- 
noon at tea. He was reproaching me for ac- 
cusing him of a fondness in his writings for 
unhappy love affairs. 

" But it is true," I said ; " they don't marry 
and live happy ever afterwards." 

" How about the B.'s in Alone? They got 
each other at last" 

" Yes, I know ; but that isn't the principal 
thing in marrying." 

He turned to me suddenly, leaning a little 
over the table to look more directly into my 
eyes ; in his own there was a curious expression. 
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" That is true ; " he spoke slowly and em- 
phatically ; " but how do you know that ? " 

As I really didn't know how I knew, I turned 
it off with a jest. 

And' this man's views of life were so dif- 
ferent from mine — " Life is short," he said 
in one way and another, and again and again. 
Life was long to me. 

" Happiness is rare," was his constant theme 
with variations. I did not find it so ; but pos- 
sibly his idea of happiness and mine differed. 

To me the world was '* wonderfully beauti- 
ful " ; to him no longer wholly so. For me, the 
experience of life was all before me; for him, 
behind. Yet our life-lines, separated by more 
than two-thirds of a generation, and that gen- 
eration on the one hand German, and on the 
other American, ran in many respects parallel. 

Moreover, he was a " man of his class," and 
bound by its limitations. He knew no struggle 
for daily bread; he had no need to economize 
and sacrifice himself for others; he knew no 
life of the people, as such. How could he ? He 
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led the life of the rich, of the so-called privi- 
leged ; yet it was a life filled with the work he 
loved, and without which he could not have 
pictured himself as living. But, with two ex- 
ceptions, it was work of which it might be 
said — ^as of most of the product of the so-called 
Realistic School — ^that it was written in sand. 



XV 



'* Berlin. I. May. 

" My dear friend : 

" How many times I have thought of you in 
the month that has just passed and cursed your 
strange obstinacy which, now that your lease 
is out in Dresden, keeps you away from Ber- 
lin. What is it that holds you to Dresden so? 
Is it worth while ? Sometime ago you told me 
you remained there in order to do a good deal 
of work, and to work undisturbed. That's all 
well enough so far as it goes. But, dearest 
Nathalie, you have not accomplished much 
work, as you say yourself, or not any more 
than you could have accomplished had you been 
here on the spot, 

" And do you know why I have busied my- 
self just this past month with your foolish par- 
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tiality for Dresden? I have been ten times re- 
cently to the theatre to see Ernesto Rossi in his 
various roles, and every time, the thought was 
present with me that your sedulously remain- 
ing away from the capital of the empire has 
deprived you of so much enjoyment, instruc- 
tion, mental stimulation and pleasure. For me, 
there are but two really great tragic actors liv- 
ing; these are this same Rossi and his com- 
patriot, Salvini. 

" In comedy, in the reproduction of daily life, 
the French at the present time are not excelled. 
As they, however, have no tragedy of any im- 
portance, only a certain kind of over-estimated 
poetic diction, conventional in the extreme and 
hyper-romantic, which does not give the true 
realism of Art a chance to flourish, and, 
as on the other hand, they are too deeply 
dyed in their own nationality to permit un- 
grudgingly representations of the masterpieces 
of other nations, they have, in consequence, 
in the realm of tragic art, and despite such 
a rich supply of good actors as is scarcely be- 
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lievable, no one who can compare with these 
two Italians. 

" I have heard both : Rossi for the first time 
several years ago, the second time in Florence 
and now for the third time. The man himself 
has grown no younger, but his art has kept 
young. And the impression which the man 
makes with his perfect declamation and acting 
is so wholly delightful, I can't help regretting 
that you have to forego one of the greatest in- 
tellectual pleasures in which this old continent 
takes delight. 

" Do tell me, Nathalie dear, why you haven't 
come to Berlin this first of May ? I would give 
much if I could chat with you to-day for sev- 
eral hours, freely and in detail. 

" You are answering in thought : Why, then, 
don't you come to Dresden on the next train? 
Unfortunately, my answer to that is easily 
given. In the first place, because I have a se- 
vere cold, and among other things a swollen 
cheek with which I shouldn't like to appear be- 
fore you ; in the second place, because the gov- 
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emess, in every other respect an excellent per- 
son except that she won't keep the peace for 
any length of time, after fourteen days of a 
reign of harmony* took a silly pretext to sulk 
again. As I would not let this pass (for peace 
and order must reign in the home), she ran 
away, whether for good and all, or only to take 
a long walk while she comes to her senses, time 
alone will tell. 

" I am calmly awaiting the outcome ; but, 
meanwhile, I sit here alone with my two chil- 
dren, and can't get away. And time is so im- 
portant just now, for my boy, who has a deal 
of trouble and little pleasure with his Greek, 
has hard work to keep up with his class. 

" Oh, dear little friend, what a lot of cares 
a man like me has ! And how a man feels at 
such a juncture, when a petulant sentimental- 
ity, that has no rhyme or reason in it, makes 
life hard at a time when only healthy reason- 
ableness and a sturdy working-helpfulness can 
be of any benefit. 

" You can understand little of this in your 
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comfortable girl-bachelor condition, and doubt- 
less it will interest you but little. And for that 
reason we won't say any more about it. In 
these circumstances, what will become of my 
journey to Spain, the deuce only knows. My 
intention was to leave here on the 20th. Now 
it's all up. I am cross. Why aren't you here, 
too? Why don't you come here for eight, or 
seven days, to see the capital of the empire 
and — Rossi! Yes, indeed, my dear Nathalie, 
Rossi is well worth the short journey, and I 
really can't by any means imagine that you 
would come for my sake, when, on my account, 
you have remained away from Berlin for fully 
nine months already. 

" Why have you done this thing, anjrway? 
In all probability to prevent me from knowing 
you more intimately. That's a queer little 
head of yours you carry on your shoulders ! 

" In your last letter so many themes were 
touched upon, but through all there ran the 
same strain, or little note, that you would like 
to chat with me freely and fully in detail. Ay, 
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Nathalie, then just do so! And if you are 
simply determined not to see Berlin, then write 
me a long letter, not one of those you call the 
' everyday kind ' but one written, once again, 
out of the very fullness of your heart. 

" And now enough for to-day. I shake both 
your hands as heartily as ever I can, and I greet 
you affectionately from the crown of your head 
to the soles of your feet. 

" F. V. E." 

•• B. 14. 4. 

" My dear beloved friend: 

" Not only the way to hell is paved with 
good resolutions. In your last letter you did 
not express the wish to see me in Dresden again 
any too dictatorially ; nevertheless, I would have 
ventured it, and gone to you in good faith and 
the hope of being welcome. But one delay fol- 
lowed hard upon another, mere little vexatious 
hindrances, but obstacles for all that. First it 
was absorption in study about Spain while I 
was being continually martyred by domestic 
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annoyances. I believe I told you in my last 
letter that I was intending to go to Spain and 
that I had, among other vexations, to dismiss 
my cook. I have been ill, too, several times of 
late, and yesterday some relatives came for a 
visit. I had almost forgotten the principal 
thing: my boy, who has been tutored at 
home for the last year, passed his entrance 
examinations for his class — sl rather strenu- 
ous matter, which required the presence of his 
father. 

" And how are things going with you all 
this time, my little foreign friend, still at a 
distance from me? Have you no longer any 
desire to see me, and have you been as busy 
as ever with the translation? How far along 
are you? And when do you expect to finish? 
If you see the end of the work, I would like to 

apply to H . But, before I do it, we will 

talk it over by word of mouth. 

"I, for my part, since my last letter, have 
done nothing but work a little at some versify- 
ing with which I am not particularly pleased; 
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and, probably, it will be dropped where it is 
and remain a fragment of a good intention 
gone astray. I was intending to rest a while 
and not begin at once with any new story. 
But now I feel the desire to play again with 
pen and ink. 

" Now, do write me very soon. That will 
rejoice and stimulate me. 

" I shall probably go to Dresden pretty soon. 
At all events, I want to go if even for only a 
day. Besides, you wouldn't care for more than 
that ; and you are right. What is going to be- 
come of you? Are you going to remain in 
Dresden all summer? Or whither do you set 
your course? Not far away I hope — ^and by 
no manner of means over the sea! 

" Tell me, too, how your health is, and if 
you sleep well and are well nourished. Do you 
know Eisenach? I intend to spend two days 
there sometime this month. I have heard noth- 
ing from you for such a long time ; it seems as 
if some one of these days must bring a sign of 
life, a long, dear letter. 
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" Farewell — for to-day ; spend the holidays 
happily and, during them, think of a true, faith- 
ful, and devoted friend who loves to think often 
of you. 

** A thousand greetings from your 

" F. V. E." 

" Bbrlin. 7. 6. 

" Dear good Nathalie : 

" Now we are both well again, thank God! 
and are playing near me while I am writing to 
you. You ask who? My two dear children 
who, one after the other, were laid low with 
illness. 

" That in these circumstances there could be 
no thought of Spain, which was already given 
up, but not even of Paris, which, finally, I had 
set as the limit of my trip,- is a matter of course. 
Furthermore, I am both glad and thankful that 
the long journey, how much so ever I may 
have wished to take it, was brought to naught. 
Just think, if somewhere in the distant south 
I had received a crumpled dispatch announ- 
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cing the illness of my precious darlings ! What 
would I have done — left Spain, the Alham- 
bra and the very Catholic king in the lurch, 
and rolled headlong with the next express home 
to Berlin; and the whole Spanish pilgrimage 
would have amounted to nothing, except to set 

me down dead tired in L Street, as if I had 

never left it. 

" And you, dear friend, offended as I think 
you must be, what have you been doing mean- 
while? Forgetting me more or less? And 
have you laid aside the translation? I would 
rather believe the latter, for if you had finished 
it, you surely would not have begrudged me 
some sign of life. You might have known that 
I would have made my little excursion to Dres- 
den had there not been some trouble in my 
home! And when I sent you the long article 

on T , I received from you just seven 

words. 

" Dear, queer, many times puzzling thing 
that you are, do you really believe I could be 
much the wiser for your last letter? I have 
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read it often, and the oftener as I got no other 
from you. But who can understand this thing : 
why you haven't come to Berlin, and that, even 
if you were here, I might not visit you ! And 
even if I did, I could not know you better than 
I do! And why couldn't you be yourself in 
Berlin? and so forth and so on, dear little 
riddle-vendor. 

" One of your expressions struck me as espe- 
cially remarkable ; you write : ' I would never 
lift a finger to win something that is not mine.' 
But, foolish Heart, what you already have, you 
do not have to win, and, if everyone thought 
likewise, how sluggishly life and life's striv- 
ings would slip away. 

" But I'm not going to blame you for this. 
It seems to me that it is just here that the man's 
point of view and the woman's diverge. I, 
however, say, if I knew anywhere of something 
from which I might promise myself my life's 
happiness, I would turn things over from top 
to bottom, I would not rest until I had it, to 
possess, or to reject — ^but according to my 
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judgment and point of view, and without in- 
curring the self-reproach that I had neglected 
anything in striving for it. 

" But these are principles that cannot be writ- 
ten about. Principles — ^words. How stands it 
with the deed? 

" Have you really given up translating, or 
have you already finished with the book ? You 
are going to remain in Germany ! On the 7th 
of July I am going away with the children 
for a six weeks' vacation ; where to, I don't as 
yet know ; probably to Lake Stamberg, or some 
other lake in the Tyrol. As soon as I have 
decided, you shall know about it, and I shall 
not spare you the proposition to carry on 
the translation in the same country quiet, 
advised by the author — and burdened by his 
presence. 

" Whether or no Fm coming to Dresden be- 
fore I go ? Oh, yes ; perhaps within a few days. 
But I'll tell you beforehand, and you will be 
writing me — ^at last — once more before that. 
Are you well ? And aren't you ever going to 
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tell me about that ' hard test ' through which 
you have passed? Oh, yes; please do, please 
— ^and a thousand affectionate greetings from 

" Your 

" F. V. E." 



XVI 

I THINK I never, at this time, worked at 
a line of the translation that I did not have 
a twinge of conscience. The longer I 
worked, the firmer grew my conviction that his 
writings would not appeal to English readers, 
least of all to us Americans ; that, in this direc- 
tion, his hopes, expressed sincerely, would be 
in vain. But to tell him this would seem to 
arrogate to myself the critic's knowledge of 
literature in general, and that I surely did not 
possess. 

I worked on and on — a dreary plodding it 
had come to be — not caring for the task and 
tiring myself by constant application to the rou- 
tine to which I was not accustomed. The light- 
heartedness, that assumes half the burden of 
congenial work, was wanting. The two thick 
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volumes were no laughing matter to a ready 
translator; and, by this time, I was anything 
but a willing victim. Inwardly, I rebelled at 
sacrificing myself so long for a mere point of 
honor ; but he should not say of me that " per- 
sonalities," a woman's greatest enemy, had 
interfered with my work. 

He confidently expected that, when our lease 
should have run out, we would come to Berlin. 
But I never for a moment entertained such a 
thought. I feared to go — to the undoing of all 
for which I had struggled in the last few 
months. We hired the apartment again until 
the translation should be finished; then I was 
free to go whither I would; but not to the 
Starnbergersee, not to the Tyrol, not to Baden. 
Not where he was to be ! 

Our Hanover friends advised us in their let- 
ters to go to Thiiringia, telling us we should not 
regret a long tarrying in that, to us, unknown 
region. Uncle Eberhard's cousin, they wrote, 
was chief forester in one of the districts. He 
had a roomy house, and often gave his Hano- 
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ver friends and relatives lodgings for the 
months of July and August ; doubtless he would 
accommodate us. 

As I could see that the work would end be- 
fore the first of July, I wrote to engage rooms 
of him, and told the dear Hanover people of 
our decision. Not one word, not one hint, even, 
had they ever received concerning my acquaint- 
ance with Friedrich von Ehrlingen, or my con- 
nection with his work, which, for a time, I had 
been making my own. Not to anyone on either 
side of the Atlantic had I spoken of him or my 
connection with the translation, save to the 
publishers in London. 

I was so tired! Tired in body, mind, and 
heart. I longed, with an inexpressible longing, 
to free myself from this entanglement of cir- 
cumstance; yet, with every letter that planned 
for a part of my summer to be spent near him, 
I saw the ensnaring meshes multiply bewilder- 
ingly and felt their intricacies constrict me. 
But I was helpless to disentangle them. On 
one thing we had determined: to spend our 
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third year away from home in Italy; but, as 
yet, I had not mentioned this fact to him. 

And as I never translated a line without 
feeling that queer conscience-twinge, so I never 
wrote a line in any letter, after that one in 
December, that I did not feel, to a certain ex- 
tent, guilty. He did not know, could not know, 
the nature of the barrier I had placed between 
us; and he was trying to make head against 
the tide, leading, as it were, a forlorn hope, 
fighting an adversary in the dark, the adver- 
sary of a perverse Fate. Yet I could not speak. 

Had I been able to tell him frankly how 
things stood with me, it would not have 
availed; but I was unable. It did not seem 
right ; it was not " playing fair," as children 
say, to let him write, suggest, plan — ^hope. 
But I could find no way out of it. His chil- 
dren, even, were becoming dear to me; I dared 
not risk seeing them in their vacation. And as 
for telling him that his works would not appeal 
to us at home, I would sooner have wounded 
a street pigeon that came to my window-ledge 
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every morning in spring to preen himself in 
the sunshine. 

To finish the work — that was all that re- 
mained for me of the whole affair; and finish 
it I did the last week in June. I informed him 
of it the same day. He must have known from 
the tone of my letter what a burden had fallen 
from me with the completion of my self-im- 
posed task. I could have shouted aloud for 
joy over my hard-won freedom. I told him I 
would go to Berlin about the fourth for three 
days. It seemed to me the best plan. He 
would be busy with his preparations for leav- 
ing the city and would have little time for me. 
Better so. Other things would occupy his mind 
— ^all the better for me! But this plan failed 
to work. 

"B. 25.8. 
"Dear friend: 

" Hearty congratulations on the completion 

of your long, laborious work. Congratulations 

for you, and for me, for I am convinced your 

translation will give me pleasure — me first of 
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all, and then the many, many others who, as 
I hope to God, may read it. Accept the best 
thanks that an author can give. No other 
shall ever translate my works into English if 
you yourself will undertake this labor. Is this 
agreeable to you? If you want to attempt 
The Schoolmistress before you finish the Tales, 
do just exactly as you wish about it. 

" But, first and foremost, rest and recupera- 
tion, and not so much as a pen touched again 
until, in an excess of good health, in the surety 
of renewed strength, you feel inclined to write ! 
But, my dear Nathalie, Berlin, at the present 
time, will afford you no recreation, and least 
of all in these dog-days. You will see no re- 
markable people, neither the Reichstag nor the 
theatre; — in a way, Berlin is always Berlin, 
but much depends upon when and how you see 
a great city for the first time ! You are com- 
ing in the hottest weather when most families 
of society have gone into the country, and you 
are coming tired and worn out. 

"Yet, all this, perhaps, could be met, and 
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we enjoy ourselves much — ^but, dearest rebel, 
you have so arranged it that you will arrive 
here at the very time that I must pack my trunk. 
For how long have I begged you to take this 
little trip from Dresden to Berlin — and you 
wouldn't hear a word of it ! Now I write you 
in day before yesterday's letter : ' on the 8th I 
shall leave here with my children/ and there- 
upon you answer quickly : ' On the 4th I shall 
leave Dresden for Berlin.' 

" No, Nathalie ; when you come to Berlin, 
my dear Berlin, I want to be able to go about 
with you and be glad in your company. But 
is this possible in these last days before my de- 
parture for the country with kith and kin ! 

" Now listen to me. I am ready any day, 
that is convenient for you, to go to Dresden 
and to chat with you, and chat as long as ever 
you can hold out to chat. But, after that, I 
want you to lock up your manuscript and go 
out into the country somewhere for a few weeks 
where you won't touch a pen, and where, in 
quiet, comfort, and laziness, you will thor- 
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oughly recuperate. After you have done this, 
go for a few weeks to Norderney ; or go there 
directly from Dresden. The air there will re- 
store you and strengthen you more quickly 
than any other. 

" The translation we will go over together, 
and thoroughly. For the present The Forest- 
Journey is to appear once more before final 
printing as a serial in a Vienna Quarterly. So 
the book can't be published before next spring. 
Do you know of any English or American peri- 
odical in which your work could appear before 
its publication ? And what is the title in Eng- 
lish? I am very curious about this work, and 
have much to ask. You, I think, still more. 
Well^Fm ready to give an account of myself. 

** If I only knew where I was going to spend 
the vacation with the children ! I never know 
till just before I leave where I shall go. This 
is a genuine Ehrlingen trait. To the Tyrol, 
or Bavaria, or Baden is too far for me, because, 
besides Mattie's governess, I have to take a 
tutor along with me for my boy who must do 
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a goodly amount of regular work in this vaca- 
tion. Possibly I shall go to some quiet woodsy 
place in the vicinity, or I may go to my little 
estate in Nordemey. If to the latter place, I 
shall, of course, keep house, which is both 
cheaper and pleasanter, and take the cook with 
me. I should like best of all to go direct to 
Norderney ; but I must work during July, and 
the invigorating North Sea baths do not agree 
with that. In August, at all events, I shall go 
to this island which has grown so dear to me 
— unless something wholly unforeseen should 
occur to prevent. 

" Now answer me soon, my dear, indus- 
trious, and excellent translator, and tell me, first 
of all, if it is agreeable to you for me to go to 
Dresden this week. 

" My little ones are well, thank God, and 
happy. I received your dear letter, Nathalie, 
this morning. As I read the injunction to lis- 
ten to the first singing bird I might hear, I 
happened to think of the saying : * After St. 
John's day the birds cease singing.' And yes- 
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terday was the Saint's day. But, as I listened, 
leaning out of the window, the dear birds were 
still singing, and consequently I received your 
friendly greeting in faithful commission. I 
thank you for it right heartily. 

" All cheer to you, and see to it that we meet 
soon. 

" Your 

" F. V. E." 

" B. 28. 6. 

"Dear friend: 

" On Thursday evening I am obliged to be in 
Berlin ; in consequence I prefer to go to Dresden 
on Friday. It would be most kind of you, if 
you were to be at the station in the New Town 
awaiting me at midday; at half-past twelve. 
We should gain by this means fully three- 
quarters of an hour, and that is something in 
such a short stay. Affectionate greetings! 

" F. V. E." 



XVII 

To possess or to reject — ^to possess or 
to reject." That expression of his 
kept repeating itself in my thoughts 
until he came. 

It was another point of view than that to 
which I, as an American girl, was accustomed ; 
and I discovered that it was the twin of that 
other sentiment to which he gave expression 
nearly a year before, to which I took such de- 
cided exception and, with much decision, made 
it known to him : " If you had pleased me, I 
should have made your acquaintance ... if 
you had not pleased me, etc." The thought of 
that again engendered rebellion. 

I knew, moreover, that it was not for him 
" to possess," neither was it in his power " to 
reject " what could never be his. But he knew 
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nothing of this. I could not tell him; neither 
could I understand my own heart. How, then, 
could he ? 

I did not meet him at the station as he re- 
quested. When he came, my two ( " not beau- 
tiful ") hands were held long in his; but there 
was no word. I remember that at the moment 
of our meeting a yellow rose I had tucked into 
my belt broke from its stem and fell to the floor. 
When he released my hands, he picked it up 
and laid it, with a smile, to his lips. . . . 

He had written : " If I knew that anywhere 
in the world there was again for me a full true 
happiness, I would seek it, hold it when found, 
wrestle with it with all the strength that I pos- 
sess, as did Jacob with the Angel, until it 
blessed me, or — ^rendered me incapable of fur- 
ther struggle." 

Late that afternoon, when he left me, I knew 
that the struggle had been made — but not with 
an " angel " that could bless him (would that 
it might have been so for his sake!), but with 
a girl's heart, that was yet but half a woman's, 
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as combatant — ^ heart that did not know itself, 
that could not, try as its possessor would, know 
itself sufficiently and with surety to say in the 
end aught but : " I do not know now whether 
I love you or not." 

These words zvere spoken. The look on that 
face wrung with emotion (far away it was 
from me to something, or somebody, I could 
not see), which accompanied the low voice that 
made answer, " I believe you, . Nathalie," I 
shall never forget. Neither that " Good-by." 

Not until after he had gone, did I realize 
that on that June afternoon I had seen deep 
into the heart and soul of a man whose tender- 
ness was commensurate with great strength of 
will and earnestness of purpose ; but, likewise, 
of a man whose insight into life he made, ac- 
cording to his judgment, his law of action. 

Insight into Life? A curious thing, this 
Life, to see into! 

The door is opened for us and we are bidden 
to come in. We enter with a cry, by no will 
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of our own so far as we know, to grope and 
crawl at first ; afterwards to stand erect and ex- 
plore, curious, rejoicing in the novelty of mere 
existence. 

L?iter on we find the window; grow to the 
height of its sill and beyond ; lean to look out, 
and see beneath us the human stream congested 
in the market-place or flowing along the high- 
way. Oh, to be in it ! 

Come out, Life beckons; sets wide the out- 
ward-opening door. We rush forth to jostle 
and be jostled, one among the millions ; to push 
and make our way, elbowing Humanity at every 
turn, till Life calls : Come away. 

Then it is out of the hurly-burly and away 
with a goodly company along diverging paths : 
— Good'by, — 77/ see you again. — Till we 
meet! — Good luck! We greet one another 
now and again beside still waters or in green 
pastures, till, of a sudden, and always to our 
amazement, we find ourselves alone — of soul, 
and before us the hard flints of the moun- 
tain road that leads up, up, taxing to the ut- 
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most all our strength and endurance, to the 
isolation of frost and snows on the barren wind- 
swept summit. 

And if not the mountain steeps, it may be 
the burning track across the desert that 
stretches before us, no oasis in sight, sun to 
scorch, thirst to choke, and, at last, a mirage 
to deceive us. 

And if not the glare of mountain snows or 
desert sands, the wilderness may confront us, 
through which we are to blaze our way, morass 
and miasma around us ; the gloom of the for- 
ests darkening the entangling thickets till we^ 
cry aloud in our agony: Give light, give 
light I 

And if not the heat of the desert or the suffo- 
cating bewilderment of the wilderness, we may 
still bum in the furnace, seven times heated, 
of the passions, from which we issue not un- 
scathed, the smoke of our torment clinging to 
our garments throughout the years. 

But at last, oh, at last ! we hear Life calling 
again from some open wayside door: Come, 
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enter into your rest. And, lo! — The warm 
hearth for feet that are inured to cold on the 
snowy heights, and have no need of it. And, 
behold! The bountiful board for the hunger 
in the wilderness that long ago stilled its mad 
cravings with roots and their scrapings; the 
brimming cup for the desert thirst that years 
before was quenched of necessity in Dead Sea 
brine ; the creature satisfactions for desires that 
are no longer. 

We are numb at first, not caring, not heed- 
ing; then — a bird chirps on the window-ledge. 
We toss it a crumb from our bounty. The fire 
needs replenishing; we throw on a stick, rake 
together the embers and blow on the flame. 
We hear the opening of doors, a foot-step ; the 
common things of Life w their gentle 

power over us. We are g . V and, little by 
little, we enter into a semblance of rest, all 
Life — not mine, not yours, nor theirs, but all 
Life, from that of the sparrow to That of the 
cross, illumined through and through by the 
light of experience ; and then it is that we hear 
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her calling softly at the last silent-opening por- 
tal : Pass on. 

Is it any wonder that we cross that threshold 
asking : What next? 

Merciful Father! How wise, how wise the 
provision that, as we must enter groping blindly 
with a cry, we are forced to depart, although 
illumined by experience, with such a question 
on our lips. 

Insight into that which we call Life? I 
don't know about that. 

The city heat was becoming burdensome, and 
for the next few days we were busy packing 
preparatory for our summer in Thiiringia. 

Every day I looked for some word from him 

— why, I do not know ; certainly I had no right 

« 

to expect one. And as day after day of that 
week went by, and none came, I grew more and 
more anxious about him. I feared he might be 
ill. And what was it to me if he were ill ? It 
seemed with the fourth day's silence as if it 
were becoming everything to me. On the fifth, 
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as if life itself were nothing without some word 
from him, a sight of the dear handwriting. 
On the sixth, the suspense grew almost un- 
bearable. 

We were to leave next day for the country. 
Then I did a thing, and deliberately, I have 
never understood : I sat down in the midst of 
the confusion, consequent upon breaking up 
even so small a household as ours, and wrote 
him the kind of letter for which he had asked 
the month before — and failed to receive : a let- 
ter " out of the very fulness of my heart," as 
I tried to understand it, and posted it the next 

morning on our departure. 

• • • • • 

Thiiringia! Do you know it? 

It is a land of glancing brooks and wooded 
heights, of mountain watch-towers and ancient 
robber strongholds, of swift-flowing rivers that 
lave the base of vine-clad slope and castled cliff. 
It is a land of bees and blooms, of cloisters and 
chapels, of wandering herds and evening bells 
and forest paths arched with green ; a land of 
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music, song and dance — its minstrels, the lark, 
the nightingale and the old German minnesing- 
ers ; a land rich in tradition and natural beau- 
ties, and blessed in its industries. 

In the very heart of the Thiiringian Forest, 
the Liitsche breaks out of a side valley between 
two mountains, and, at the base of one of them, 
the Walsberg, joins the Wilde Gera, one of the 
arteries of this lovely land. 

One afternoon in July, shortly after Herr 
von Ehrlingen's visit. Cousin Fanny and I 
drove into and up this Valley of the Liitsche for 
several miles, marvelling more and more at the 
wild beauty of its wooded cliffs and the grand- 
eur and variety of its forest trees. Even now, 
after all these years, when, heavy-laden in the 
heat and dust and glare of Life's midday, the 
spirit faints, I need only to think back to that 
valley and the heights to which we climbed 
slowly as the sun was setting on that July day, 
and the mA*e thought rests me, brings refresh- 
ment; a cool peace pervades my spirit like a 
breath from the depths of that German forest. 
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I had been for weeks impatient to leave 
Dresden, to get away from the noise, the 
crowds, the heat and my confining work; to 
escape from the. miserable unrest in my heart ; 
to feel again the blessed freedom of joyous girl- 
hood. And now, with every breath I drew as 
our sturdy beast pulled the cart steadily up into 
a rarer air and into surroundingfs of still greater 
natural beauty, I felt a renewal of vitality, ci 
thrill of life, a joy in being alive more intense 
than ever before. 

At a height of fifteen hundred feet we passed 
a mill and the huts of some wood-cutters; a 
hundred paces beyond we came to a small inn. 
Just here we left the highway to enter the 
forest-road, and, after driving something more 
than a quarter of a mile, came in sight of the 
forester's house. With that first glimpse of it 
through the trees, I knew that one more of the 
Hans Andersen dreams of my childhood was, 
at last, a reality! 

The Forester, whose full title was Over- 
Forest-Master, a man of about sixty-five, and 
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his wife, welcomed us with a true German 
heart-of-the-forest welcome : with hearty hand- 
clasp, beaming looks, and two great bunches 
of lovely crimson roses which they presented 
to us as we got out of the wagon. After we 
had been shown our rooms, we were bidden to 
take our seats at an ample wooden table, cov- 
ered with a coarse white linen cloth and set 
with the pretty blue Eisenach ware, beneath a 
giant linden that stood like a pillar of Hercules 
beside the door, and canopied door-yard, roof 
and outbuildings. The steaming kettle and the 
charcoal brazier were brought out, and, then 
and there, the motherly Frau-Over-Forest- 
Mistress (they stand upon titles, these good 
Germans, and the longer the better) made our 
coffee and served us with grey bread and but- 
ter — ^buttering and cutting the loaf under her 
arm, a la Lotte in Werther — with bean salad, 
stewed plums and German " coffee-cake." 

Afterwards the Forester brought out his 
pipe and the Frau Forestress her knitting ; the 
two Great Danes came stalking from their ken- 
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nels to lie one at the feet of each, and we sat 
there till late in the evening, chatting of Hano- 
ver, Uncle Eberhard, of Anna, the little cousin, 
and making inquiries of their own son, who 
was just about to take his examinations for 
forester and follow in his father's footsteps. 
The mountain air was wonderfully soft and 
dry. The forest breathed its balm from every 
leaf-pore. We were conscious, as we chatted, 
of a gentle coming and going of the summer- 
evening wind in the great leafy crowns far 
above us. A nightingale was singing some- 
where in the green depths. " On all the moun- 
tain-tops was peace." And into my fevered 
heart there stole something of this mountain 
peace; only, as late that night I laid my head 
on my pillow, I could not fall asleep for think- 
ing : " Shall I ever hear from him again? Has 
he gone from me in anger ? " But, first and 
foremost, I felt I must know if he were well; 
he looked so ill when he left me — oh, that 
" Good-by " ! The thought of it kept me awake 
until, from sheer exhaustion, I fell asleep. 
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The house was far from compact. From 
generation to generation there had been addi- 
tions of various kinds; one low-pitched roof 
was green-tiled, another, long and steep, was 
thatched. Built partly of stone and partly of 
heavy timbers, it had weathered into the mot- 
tled greys and golden-red browns of lichen and 
moss. It stood in a cleared space in the for- 
est, and was shaded only by the giant linden. 
But on all sides the forest made friends with 
the lawns, intruded upon them and stood about 
in charming groups, each member of which was 
a delight to the eye, as is always a healthy, able- 
bodied, well-developed tree. 

The next morning after our arrival, I wan- 
dered far up the forest slope and found a sunny 
spot among the towering glooms that sur- 
rounded me. I sat down there, the Great Dane 
gravely settling on his haunches near me to 
await my pleasure. Thoughts crowded thick 
and fast into this forest nook — ^good thoughts, 
dear thoughts, loving thoughts, tender thoughts, 
but not a single rebellious one. That could not 
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intrude at such a time, in such a place. There 
came, among others, a thought of my Hans 
Andersen on the lowest shelf in the old book- 
case, far away in the home of my childhood, so 
far away in my own America ! — 

" And I am here," I said aloud, " here in a 
German forest; the old day-dreams, many of 
them, realized; the intense young longing to 
reach out into all the New and the Beautiful 
of this German Land stilled through satisfac- 
tion; life, health, youth, friends, all mine; and 

yet — and yet " 

• • • • • 

On my return I found the mail had been 
brought up. But there was no letter. 

A wide stone-laid passage ran through the 
house; on the right was the low, oak-ceiled 
living-room, substantially furnished, even to 
books and piano; across the passage was the 
kitchen, and behind it the pantries and dairies. 
The Forester had a small herd of cows and pas- 
tured them half a mile down the valley. I used 
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to watch evenings just where the forest-road 
enters the highway for their home-coming. I 
could hear the tinkle of their bells, clear in the 
mountain air, and, while waiting for their 
coming arotmd the turn of the road, watch the 
red lights of sunset catch on the topmost rocks 
of the gigantic porphyry cliffs that shut in the 
valley, and smell that approach-of-evening 
aroma which rises from our mother-earth in 
summer twilight-time. 

Such things as these pacified, but failed to 
satisfy me; nevertheless, in this forest life, so 
sane, so wholesome, so helpful, day by day 
something of my own self came back to me. 

But there came no letter. 



XVIII 

AFTER two weeks, however, other letters 
came from Hanover with the joyful 
news that Uncle Eberhard was coming 
to us and was to bring with him the little cousin 
and Anna. Cousin Fanny and I were joyful 
enough over this, for we felt as if we were to 
be set once again in the midst of that family 
life we had so missed. 

Oh, but it was good to see them ! 
Uncle Eberhard stayed at the inn where we 
went for our dinner at noon; the two girls 
lodged with their relatives and with us. But 
morning coffee, as well as the evening meal, we 
took together at the table under the linden. 

Three days later, with the arrival, fresh from 
his examinations, of victorious son Gustav, a 
sturdy, strong, curly-haired and blue-eyed son 
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of Thiiringia, upon whom the little cousin 
looked with no unfriendly eyes, the old house 
in the Thiiringian Forest was filled with chat 
and music from morning till night; for of 
music there was never any lack. Both Anna 
and Uncle Eberhard were thorough musicians ; 
the little cousin had a good voice, and Gustav 
a bass that shook the rafters. The Forester 
loved his flute. 

Often of a morning, as I sat idle under the 
linden thinking : " Will there come a letter to- 
day ? " I was aware of a running musical ac- 
companiment to my thoughts ; the silver ripple, 
and dart, and glance of Schubert's Trout, for 
Anna was at the piano in the living-room ; or, 
it might be, of a warm summer afternoon when 
we had finished with our coffee, and the cease- 
less sum-sum of the bees could be heard over the 
flower-gardens — there are none such through- 
out the length and breadth of Germany as those 
in Thiiringia — ^Uncle Eberhard would leave us 
suddenly, step through the casement window 
into the living-room and the next moment hold 
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us enraptured with Brahm's lovely Caprices^ 
or the intoxicating melodic rhythm of one of 
his Hungarian Dances. 

One evening after supper, when the forest 
minstrels were silent, Uncle Eberhard left us 
at the table under the linden and b^^ to play 
a Chopin nocturne. As I listened, it seemed as 
if the refrain were merely the musical transpo- 
sition of my hourly question : " Will there come 
no letter to-day ? " 
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When Uncle Eberhard returned to us, we 
sat about the table for a few minutes in silence ; 
then the little cousin broke it in her impetuous 
way: 

" There, Nathalie, I've been forgetting to 
tell you all this time ! " 
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"What?" 

" Why, you remember Herr von Ehrlingen, 
the author, don't you ? " 

It came too suddenly for me. My face 
grew white, and I felt Uncle Eberhard's 
eyes upon it. He sat beside me, and it was 
not dark. 

" Herr von Ehrlingen — ^von Ehrlingen — " I 
repeated slowly as if puzzled to recall the name, 
but in reality to gain time to breathe and cour- 
age to raise my eyes. 

" Why, yes ; don't you remember the day we 
were all looking out of the windows after him 
— ^when you came home — don't you remember? 
And you found his card ? You don't mean to 
say you haven't kept it 1 " 

" Oh, yes — I remember now," I managed to 
say, " but the card — I really don't know where 
it is ; in some book, I fancy, packed away with 
my others that I left in Hanover to be for- 
warded." 

" Well, it was the queerest thing — what do 
you suppose? — " (How she was torturing 
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without knowing it!) — "he's Lieutenant M/s 
cousin, and his sister told me that she had it 
straight from the family. You know the day 
he left the baron's? Well, my dear, if you'll 
believe me, he was engaged two years before 
to the baron's sister. Baroness L— — e. She's 
a perfect beauty, I've seen her when she was 
visiting her brother. They say she was just 
wild over him, fairly ran after him— can you 
imagine that? Anyway, they were engaged, 
and in a few months she broke it! Think of 
that ! And she married within another month 
young Count — Count — ^you know whom I 
mean. Uncle Eberhard — what's his name? — 
oh, Kreuzzugger, that's it. Now did you ever 
hear anything like that? To throw herself at 
him in the first place, and then jilt him as 
cool as you please! Gracious, how he must 
feel ! " 

They laughed at her tragic earnestness, and 
I forced myself to laugh with them. But how 
did / feel! I, who had, in a way, thrown. my- 
self at him in the written word, and afterwards 
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failed to respond to the man's strength of feel- 
ing! I who had translated, with much labor 
and loss of flesh, the whole disheartening epi- 
sode of the " other woman " and its two volume 
elaboration into my mother tongue ! How did 
I feel to hear this rehearsal of the affair and 
the little cousin's commentary? This was the 
question uppermost in my mind. 

I was glad on second thX)ught, that, during 
his last visit, I had touched on that theme but 
once, and only to ask the question in connec- 
tion with the translation of the novel : " Is it 
true ? " 

To which he answered : 

" Yes, and I will tell you all you wish to 
know about it, Nathalie." 

I shook my head. 

" That does not concern me " was my an- 
swer. And I was right. That, together with 
all like experiences of his past, belonged only 
to himself and that past. Not even upon his 
invitation could I enter into and share it. 
Nothing of his was mine but what the present 
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was yielding. And the present seemed to be 
yielding precious little ! 

But after hearing the little cousin's exposi- 
tion of this affair, I realized more and more the 
deep significance, as touching my own con- 
nection with him, of what he wrote in Decem- 
ber : " Between the loss of my wife and the pres- 
ent time, there lies a strange and deterring 
experience." 

I understood — at last. But that did not quiet 
my longing for a letter, for some sign of life 
f rc«n him. Would it ever come ? . 

I bore this suspense four weeks ; then I wrote, 
begging him to let me know if he were ill, and, 
if he were too ill to write, to send me word to 
that effect by some one else. What I proposed 
to do if he were ill— of that I had no definite 
idea. 

" lo. 8. 

" Dear friend : 

"Is it possible that you have not received 
my letter of the 6th of last month and the two 
papers which I sent you to Dresden, I think on 
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the same day? It was on the day before I re- 
ceived your last letter from the Saxon capital, 
which informed me of your migration to the 
Valley of the Liitsche. 

" I should be sorry if the two missives had 
gone astray, and I will ask you to give a warn- 
ing knock in Dresden, and have them forward 
the letter and papers to you. 

" My health has been good since then. I 
can't yet bring myself to any decision about 
starting for the country. It is so pretty here. 
But sooner or later I must be off for the chil- 
dren's sake. 

" How do you like your Valley of the 
Liitsche? And how does the forest cure 
affect you? In passing through the place 
it has always left a pleasant impression 
on me. 

" Write very soon that your letter may reach 
me while here, and many and affectionate greet- 
ings, if in haste, from 

" Yours 

" F. V. E." 
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He was well; that was all, as I thought, 
I needed to reassure me in regard to him. I 
drew a breath of relief. But, in the next mo- 
ment, I realized that he had written me on the 
day before he received my last letter from Dres- 
den. Consequently, his letter, which must have 
gone astray, had crossed that one in which I 
had given expression to all the pent feelings of 
months; hence, that, although he knew how I 
felt after that meeting, I was still in ignorance 
of his attitude toward me ! 

I wrote at once to Dresden, and within two 
days had word that a letter addressed to me 
there had been forwarded, at the request of our 
landlord, to Weimar, poste restante; that I 
could obtain it by sending to that office. I re- 
called then that, in the hurry of our departure, 
I had spoken hastily with our landlord and 
doubtless confused him as to the objective point 
of our journey into Thiiringia. My immediate 
application brought the letter within twenty- 
four hours into my hand. 
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"B. 6. 7. 

" My dear friend : 

" I don't know whether I told you that just 
before my trip to Dresden I was indisposed. 
I will confess now that, in ordinary circum- 
stances, I would not have undertaken the jour- 
ney ; but, because I had said I was coming Fri- 
day, I didn't want to put off the carrying out 
of a good intention : I had hardly reached the 
street, after leaving you, before I felt very ill. 
The way to the station I shall remember for a 
while, and the journey home was not wholly 
undisturbed. This week I am feeling pretty 
well again, and the machine is working regu- 
larly in spite of this excessive heat in which 
we are at present rejoicing. 

" How are you ? You are preparing for 
your trip, and start to-morrow for that beau- 
tiful country of Thiiringia. Weimar and Eise- 
nach will please you much. Perhaps you will 
decide to pitch your £ent for a while in the 
glorious Schwarza Valley. Last week all my 
plans for travelling were upset by my illness. 
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I remain here until after the middle of the 
month; it is to be hoped the trouble will not 
return ! 

" And you, good little friend, how much I 
should like to thank you for all the hard labor 
you have expended on me. That thick manu- 
script ! It was almost pathetic to me, as I held 
it in my hands. I hope now you are through 
with the weary copying, and all ready to start. 

" And now, good Nathalie, I wish you joy 
in your travels, and rosy hours and open eyes. 
The world is beautiful at this time, and the 
forest of that green Thiiringian Land well 
worth all your enjoyment and your praise. 
May you be well there, and recover your health, 
with due consideration and care for it. Do you 
hear? 

" As the last edition of the 5". Journal con- 
tains two articles by me, I send you the paper in 
the same mail with this letter. The trifles un- 
derlined are mine. 

" Farewell, and accept cordial greetings from 

"F. V. E." 
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So it was Farewell \ 

My first thought was, whether I could mask 
the dumb misery of heart under such a joyous 
exterior that no inmate of the forest-house 
would suspect. I. believed I could do it — ^and I 
did ; but to the detriment of health, for the de- 
mands of the will were too exacting for the 
flesh. No one, except Cousin Fanny, knew. 
She read me in sorrowful silence. 

The dear Hanover people were to leave the 
first of September, I had, then, less than a 
month to dissemble, to wear my mask and draw 
the domino close around me in quite another 
kind of masquerade ball than that gay careless 
one of the year before. And, in any case, peo- 
ple or no people, there was always the forest- 
refuge, wherein I might unmask for a while, 
breathe freely, and find rest in unrest. 

Farewell! I was to fare well on my travels, 
nor cry out for other companionship than that 
of " rosy hours " and " open eyes " ! Oh, I 
understood — I understood. 

I read the letter a second time. It did seem 
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to me in that second reading, that the mesh of 
circumstance had become imnecessarily intri- 
cate. Our letters had crossed. What would be 
the result to him, of this crossing of his fare- 
well letter on one written straight out of my 
heart? He would be as prompt to discern the 
situation as I ; — yet he had not written in an- 
swer to it, although knowing that, in all ordi- 
nary circumstances I must have received his 
" Farewell.'' 

But I didn't receive it! Surely he would 
take this into consideration when he knew that 
letter of farewell was anywhere but in the hands 
of " a little American." I asked myself why 
I wanted him " to take that fact into considera- 
tion "? What was it I wanted further? The 
barrier was still up, placed there by my own 
hands to separate our life- ways. What was I 
hoping for, trying for, longing for — ^knowing 
this? 

I found no answer but the old one : I wanted 
a letter. 

But in that letter of the third of August, he 
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did say at the last : " Write very soon that your 
letter may reach me here." " Very soon " ! 
The old story I had heard for months, for a 
year. But I could not write ** very soon." 
What had I to say after this Farewell? 

The summer days went by, and I wrote no 
letter " very soon." . . . 

When I wrote, or what I wrote, I can't recall, 
but the answer came duly. 

** B. i8. 9. 
** My dear friend : 

" Here I am at home again ! I was for three 
weeks on my estate in Nordemey. During the 
first and last week we had bad weather. 
Storms, real storms cut us off more than once 
from all communication with the mainland, 
felled trees, and parted cables. But for that 
very reason, the bathing was finer, because the 
sea was in such commotion. On the whole, 
however, I felt less at home this time on my 
island than ever before. I was thinking too 
much of Berlin, and was glad to set foot ag^in 
in my City on the Spree. 
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" I expect to remain here now — ^with the ex- 
ception of a little excursion to Eisenach and one 
to Cologne. The three newspaper clippings, 
which I enclose, will explain to you why I am 
going. The poem, of which it is the question, 
I sent to you in Dresden on the day of its pub- 
lication in the L. Times and the East mid West 
I hope it was more fortunate than the letter of 
that same date, and that you received it at last. 
Please return these three clippings in your next 
letter. 

" I saw the author of Karlchen day before 
yesterday, and expressed to him your approval 
of his work ; he was delighted to receive it. 

" You write in your last letter how the stay in 
the Valley of the Lutsche agrees with Madame, 
your cousin, but not how you are physically. I 
beg you will be so kind as to inform me of that 
and — ^be reconciled again to my old Goethe! 

" I have been reading lately a few books by 
L— e; harmless works. The stories are very 
weak. It would be well for me to go to work 
on something once more— but, but ! 
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" Enough for to-day. I greet you cordially. 
Let me hear from you soon. 

" F. V. E." 

Uncle Eberhard and the girls were gone, and 
the forest-house seemed empty. Still we stayed 
on; it was so beautiful in the early autumn, 
and the forest and its ways were teaching me 
much, helping as well. Nor were our plans for 
the next few weeks determined ; but we had de- 
cided to go in December to Italy. 

Meanwhile, I was waiting — waiting for what 
I could not tell. But, with the coming of this 
letter, and with it another glimpse of the dear 
handwriting and through it an intimation that 
he might be in Eisenach for a day or two in 
September, a sudden resolve was formed and 
at once acted upon. In Eisenach! Near me 
then ! So near, ag^in ! I would ask him once 
more to come to me; perhaps — perhaps he 
might have written that as an indication- that 
he would see me again. To come so near — ^and 
yet not near enough. Perhaps, if I might see 
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him once more, I might be able even to know 
myself, to know my own heart; possibly I 
might be able to tell him even of that barrier. 
Anyway, I would write to him, and ask him if 
he could not spend a day with us in the lovely 
valley of the Liitsche. 

The answer did not keep me waiting. I took 
the letter with me, still unopened, up into my 
" sanctuary of refuge," as I called a nook far 
up the wooded slope. A lovely spot it was. 
A gigantic mass of porphyry had weathered 
throughout aeons into the semblance of a cathe- 
dral spire. At its base the forest trees crowded 
close. A fissure, perhaps three inches in width, 
ran obliquely across its broad projecting foot. 
I used to climb to the height of this fissure, 
and, lying out on the flat of the rock beneath the 
shade of the pines, put my ear over this crev- 
ice to hear curious, far-away droppings, and 
drippings, and cracklings, and faint, scarcely 
audible reverberations, and a sur-surring as of 
running sands deep within it. This was my 
special nook in the Thiiringian Forest. 
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It was to this place I took my letter. I sat 
down on the rock beside the crevice, tp open 
it. Would he, or wouldn't he come? 

The excitement consequent upon gambling 
is not necessarily confined to that excess; 
we may experience it in the normal affairs of 
life. 

I read it once — twice, not knowing what I 
read ; a third time to convince me of the reality 
of what I was reading. Such a letter ! 

In the warm September sunshine, filtering 
down upon me through the pines, I shivered. 
He had turned and — rent me. The words 
scourged. They fell on my soul and heart like 
driving winter sleet on naked flesh: — ^^ He 
come to me again! No. I had fooled him 
long enough, a year already — I had taken a 
year out of his life — deprived him of the power 
of doing his accustomed work — a year. . . . 
And Life was so short." . . . 

Fooled him! I? 

" Oh, no! Oh, no! " I cried aloud my pro- 
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test. " How can he think that ! How he has 
misunderstood " 

I stopped there ; put force upon myself ; rea- 
son to work. He was not to blame. He did 
not know. I had never told him. What had 
I to tell ? But fooled him ; no— no ! I should 
perjure my birthright, dishonor my country, 
disown every noblest, purest feeling of my life 
if, for a moment, I admitted that. 

" To possess — ^to possess '* was the cry of 
existence so far as he was concerned ; to possess 
in its fullness the life that seemed so short to 
him ; to live each day, each hour of it, full to 
the limit; to suffer no thwarting in his work, 
his plans, his ambition — ^his love. A year be- 
fore he wrote me : " If once you make me angry 
in earnest, you won't ensnare me again." I 
understood now; — ^and I not only shivered in 
the sunshine, I cowered close to the unyielding 
rock, feeling it softer than the words before me. 

I destroyed that letter then and there, that 
is, I made way with it. I dropped it into 
that fissure of the rock. I wonder at what 
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depth it found lodgment! I left it there — a, 
German's word in this German forest, for Ger- 
man rains, as percolating waters through Ger- 
man soil, to wet through and through (no tear 
of mine was on it!) ; for snow and ice to stiffen 
and congeal in the narrow crevice; for the 
German spring to thaw and render limp; for 
Time to weather it, together with the German 
rock in which it lodged, and dissolve it into its 
elements. 



XIX 

BUT you're not going to Berlin, Nath- 
alie ! '* Cousin Fanny spoke in protest. 
It was the last week in September ; our 
last in the Valley of the Lutsche. 

" Why not ? Of course Fm going to Ber- 

m 

lin. You don't suppose Fm going to leave Ger- 
many without having seen the capital of the 
German Empire, do you ? " 

" I know, Nathalie, but " 

" Yes, I, too, know, Cousin Fanny; but that's 
not to the point. We'll go to Berlin and see 
all we want to see, and stay as long as ever we 
like, at least, until we go to Italy." 

** Nathalie — will you see Herr von Ehrlin- 
gen ? " She spoke slowly, with hesitation. 

" Why not? " I answered promptly and gayly 
enough. *' Fll see him if he'll see me; I haven't 
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as yet answered his last letter." What that 
letter was I never told her. 

" Are you going to write to him before you 
go? 

" Oh, no ; Fll just send him our cards when 
we get there ; that will satisfy all demands of 
convention and international courtesy." 

"But, Nathalie !" 

"Yes, I know 'but Nathalie,'" I nodded 
to her merrily over the top of the trunk I was 
packing. " Don't you worry, Cousin Fanny. 
Didn't I tell you more than a year ago that I'd 
take care of America ? " 

" Nathalie, Nathalie ! " 

" Oh ! Cousin Fanny, you take me too seri- 
ously." 

This was part of the " masquerade " on my 
part, a masquerade that must be maintained in 
Berlin as well as in the forest-house. 

I determined to see him, if possible, and tell 
him he was right in much, not in all; that I 
had never ** fooled " him. I intended to make 
him retract on that point. As an American 
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girl, who knew how Friedrich von Ehrlingen 
regarded the type, crediting us, on the whole, 
with little enough sentiment and depth of feel- 
ing, as I learned through his writings, I could 
not leave him, for the honor of my nationality, 
unenlightened ! 

All this was easy to plan in the quiet and 
simplicity of our forest life, but it was quite 
another thing to execute in the rush of metro- 
politan complexity as we found it in Berlin. 

But I sent the cards, and he came " to pay 
his respects," as he said. He was, as always, 
the courteous gentleman, inquiring about our 
immediate plans. We chatted of this, that, and 
the other, mere conventional nothings of talk 
which never got beneath the surface — ^and in- 
tentionally on his part. From the moment he 
entered he showed himself inaccessible. 

I think then for the first time I realized he 
had " fame, position, standing " among the 
great, and I recalled in thought his answer to 
an exclamatory question of mine when he was 
last in Dresden : 
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'* And you're really famous ! " 

" Yes, Nathalie," he answered, laughing at 
my abrupt intensity ; " but when I come to see 
you I leave my halo hanging up in the closet at 
home." 

There was no doubt, however, about his hav- 
ing brought it with him on the day of his short 
call on us ! I found myself looking at him al- 
most objectively, wondering if the man before 
me, so quietly courteous, so reserved, so inac- 
cessible, could be the same Friedrich von Ehr- 
lingen who had made the struggle for his hap- 
piness six months before in Dresden. And I 
wondered what it all meant! 

As he rose to go. Cousin Fanny, a very wom- 
an to the finest fibre of her heartstrings, bade 
him good-by and left us. I went to the door 
of the sitting-room with him. He held out his" 
hand, and I placed mine passively in it. It lay 
there in his for the space of a few seconds, un- 
clasped; then his own beautiful right closed 
upon it with a pressure so firm, so close, that 
it hurt me. 
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" Auf Wiedersehen,'' he said; but he did not 
look at me, he looked beyond again, as in Dres- 
den, to something, or someone I could not see. 
And I — I answered : 

" No, Herr von Ehrlingen, farewell." 
He released my hand, bowed, and left me. 
And that was all I was able to say after my 
passionate protest and longing for some clear- 
ing up of his false impression that I had 
" fooled " him ! 

I enjoyed Berlin for the next six weeks as 
best I could in the circumstances. Berlin in 
November and December is the dreariest city 
on earth. Continual cold rains, dark days, raw 
winds and sleet fill the months' calendar. We 
went about the great city whenever the weather 
permitted, from the Bridge of the Elector to 
the Spittel Market ; but, whether in the Spittel 
Market or Charlottenburg, at Potsdam by the 
Havel or in Friedrich's Sans Souci, at the 
opera or the theatre, there was always the run- 
ning accompaniment of a single thought to all 
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the sight-seeing, all the attempted pleasures of 
the great metropolis: And this is the end of 
it all! 

Our Berlin visit was drawing to a close. It 
was the day before Christmas. About six on 
Holy Evening, I dressed for the street, and, 
going to Cousin Fanny, who was busy pack- 
ing in her room, I asked her if she would come 
out with me for a walk. She looked at me in 
amazement. 

" Why, Nathalie, what are you thinking of ? 
It's been snowing already for an hour. The 
ground was white when I looked out. Where 
are you going? " 

" Don't ask me ; but, come, please. If you 
don't want to go, I must ask the chambermaid ; 
but Fd rather have you." 

"Oh! Nathalie, don't, dear!" Sh^ under- 
stood the significance of my intended act. 

" I must. Will you come? " 

" Of course, dear, if you must go." 

" I mustr 

We went out into the wide, white streets and 
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took our way along the brilliantly lighted Untet 
den Linden to the Brandenburg Gate. It was 
still snowing, but sparsely ; it was too cold for 
a heavy fall. There were few people on the 
street. It was Holy Evening, and every fam- 
ily, " high or low, rich or poor," was gather- 
ing its members for the common joys of that 
evening hour about the tree. 

As we passed under the arcades of the 
Brandenburg Gate, its noble arch, its columns 
and crowning quadriga mantled with snow and 
shimmering soft in the street lights through 
the haze, I noticed an old woman with pan 
and brush gathering from the pavement the 
droppings of horses. Close behind her, a hun- 
gry sparrow, that was out late for forage, 
hopped along from pile to pile, taking advan- 
tage of her work to seek his food in kernel or 
grain, 

I shall never forget that sight: the old 
woman gathering her fuel, the sparrow seek- 
ing his food from the same; the two of them 
were insignificant black blotches in the soft 
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white of their surroundings and, above them, 
the noble Brandenburg Gate in its winter 
ermine. 

Farther out the streets were deserted, but the 
houses were brightly illuminated. In the 
Street-of-the-Queer-Name we stopped before 

Number but on the opposite side. I 

looked up at the first story. Brilliant lights 
shone from the long windows opening on the 
balcony and from an adjoining room. The rich 
hangings were not drawn, and I could see be- 
tween the parted lace the upper part of the 
" tree " in all its Christmas bravery. I crossed 
to the opposite sidewalk and took my stand 
just beyond the curb. Once I saw someone 
pass the window ; once I heard the gleeful 
voices of children. That hurt. 

** Nathalie, dear," Cousin Fanny whispered, 
taking my arm, " come away." 

" I'm ready. Cousin Fanny," I answered 
cheerfully. " I don't belong there, you know. 
I am an American." 

Yet, curiously enough, and as bravely as I 
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said it for her sake — perhaps for my own — I 
felt at that moment, standing there in the in- 
hospitable cold and snow of that cheerless for- 
eign metropolis, that I would give ten years of 
my life to enter for one hour into all the light 
and warmth of that family joy, and take among 
it my rightful place. 

My rightful place! 

Yes; but, even with the acknowledgment, I 
was conscious of the fact that, were that door 
before me to be set wide, were I bidden to 
come in, were children's hands outstretched 
for mine, were His arms opened to enfold 
me close and hold me so, I would turn 
my back upon it all, drawn homewards to 
my America by some irresistible law, as strong 
and effectively operative as the Atlantic cable 
itself. 

During the five minutes I stood there, the 
girl's heart ripened to a woman's. 

We called a cab and drove back to the hotel. 
I went into my room, and, flinging myself on 
the bed, face downwards in the pillow, spent 
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myself in a passion of weeping — the first tears 
I had shed in that year and a half. 
The next day we left for Italy. 

On the morning of our arrival in Verona, 
a week afterwards, we drove to our banker's to 
get the home-letters forwarded from London. 
A number were handed to me, and among them 
I saw one addressed in the well-known beloved 
handwriting! How my heart leaped at the 
sight of it — leaped almost to suffocation. He 
could not do without my letters then! Hence 
his. Oh, the joy, joy unspeakable! Yet, with 
the rejoicing there was mingled pain of re- 
newed struggle. " Must I go through it 
again ? " was my thought as I reentered the 
carriage. 

I tore open the envelope and read — ^the an- 
nouncement of his marriage, three days after 
we left Berlin, with a young Alsatian in Strass- 
burg. 

The sundering Fate understood her business 
only too well. She cut short and sharp. Not 
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a ravelling, not a fibre was left hanging either 
on the shears od the entwisted threads. Since 
then, no word, no greeting, no inquiry, no 
sound on the part of either ;— only a silence as 
from " beyond the flaming ramparts of the 
world." 

Then I, too, possessed myself in silence, and 
clung blindly but desperately to my faith that 
the world is wonderfully beautiful, that most 
people are good at heart (with the book- friend- 
ship it was all over months before) ; and by 
means of this faith I spent a long, lovely year 
in Italy, wherein, without any premonition on 
my part, that other spinning Sister b^an, in 
the silence of existence, to labor so fine and 
noiselessly at another thread — this time of real 
work — on the distaff of Experience. 



I was just about to send this manuscript to 
press, with the hope that all true Americans 
and true Germans in reading this book might 
understand one another a little better, and, per- 
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haps — who could tell ? — some day it might come 

even into his hands, and he would read, read 

and understand — ^at last! when a dear young 

, German friend came to me for a week's visit. 

She brought with her several of the latest 
German reviews and periodicals. After she 
had retired for the night, somewhat early, for 
she was weary with her long journey, I put out 
the lamp, and, taking the reviews, sat down 
on a low stool by the hearth to read, as is my 
wont, by the light of the wood-fire. I had fin- 
ished one article and was looking through 
another, when my eyes were caught by the 
words : — " The author and poet, Friedrich von 
Ehrlingen, whose recent death " 

I stared motionless into the blazing, crackling 
fire, seeing nothing, hearing nothing, feeling 
nothing, but thinking, thinking, thinking — the 
thoughts revolving always about the same 
point : — 

"Dead? He! That cannot be. He? 
Dead? No, no, NO — that dare not be! So 
long as he lives in my thoughts he is not dead. 
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He lives so long as this little book shall exist 
in the world. He will continue to live so long 
as, in reading it, human hearts may beat more 
quickly for one short hour. He not only lives, 
he speaks even, so long as human eye^ from 
these lines and between these lines can see deep 
into a man's soul and read therein something 
of the mental clarity, the gentle-heartedness, the 
depth of feeling in a genuine German." . . . 

It was almost dark in the room. The fire had 
died down. There were only a few glimmering 
embers and a charred stick among the ashes on 
the hearth. I rose, went to the window, drew 
aside the curtains and looked out into the night. 

A heavy snow had been falling straight and 
steady as a plummet during the forenoon. 
Later on the sun shone, and for an hour or 
two it thawed; but toward evening, with the 
clearing weather, it froze hard again, and every 
particle of ice and snow was glittering like a 
diamond. 

The full moon stood over the roof, high up 
in the black-blue of the winter-midnight heav- 
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ens. Its beams transfused the heavy frost-laden 
air in the narrow valley with a marvellous, 
sparkling, transparent light. Here and there 
a gigantic pine, towering above its fellows, 
defined itself black against the shining snowy 
heights. There reigned in the valley and over 
all that deep winter-night silence that is heard 
only among the mountains. 

As I looked, I murmured the first article of 
the old faith : " Yes, the world is wonderfully 
beautiful ; no doubt about that, but " 

A burnt-out brand on the hearth flared 
suddenly and fitfully for a moment. The room 
was brilliantly illumined by the dancing tongues 
of flame. I looked at the clock on the wall: 
half-past one at night ! Old memories were, at 
last, awakened. He, too, had thought of me 
once, long years before, at " 1 130 in the night," 
and not only thought, but written. How he had 
written ! 

I turned back to the hearth, and as I raked 
the ashes carefully together over the glimmer- 
ing embers, I found myself whispering softly: 
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" Good-night, good-night! " ^^ 

Then I went up to bed, with Emanuel Gei- 
bel's words — the words of the very song I was 
singing so heartily a year before — ringing in 
my ears: 



« 



Schlafet in Ruh, schlafet in Ruh, 
Vortiber der Tag und sein Schall, 

Die Liebe Gottes deckt euch zu 
Alltiberall." 

(Quietly sleep, quietly sleep. 
For past are the day and its blare, 

And God*s love covereth, dose and deep, 
All — everywhere. ) 



(1) 



THE END 
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